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THE PRESERVATION OF TENNESSEE 
HISTORY’ 


By Puitip M. HAMER 


The history of the region that now is the state of Tennessee, 
in so far as white men and not the aborigines alone are concerned, 
begins possibly with the expedition of Hernando De Soto in 1540- 
1541. More probably white men first set foot on the soil of the 
future Tennessee when James Needham and Gabriel Arthur from 
Virginia in 1673 visited the Cherokee Indians or when in that same 
year Marquette and Jolliet made their memorable voyage down 
the Mississippi. Certainly in the years that followed came traders, 
soldiers and hunters, and finally in 1768 or 1769 the first per- 
manent white settlers. Government was first organized when in 
1772 the Watauga Compact was adopted by the few pioneers in 
what is now the upper eastern corner of the State. Then followed 
recognition of North Carolina’s authority and the future Tennessee 
became Washington County and in time several counties of that 
State. A repudiation of North Carolina’s authority a few years 
later by three of those counties under the name of the state of 
Franklin failed. Finally, in 1790 the Tennessee region became 
the Territory of the United States South of the River Ohio (better 
known as the Southwest Territory). Six years later came statehood. 

It is not with the records of the Tennessee region in this early 
period that this article is primarily concerned. Responsibility for 
the preservation of many of those records rested in the first in- 
stance with authorities outside the boundaries of the present Ten- 





1 The material for this mee. in addition to that cited in foot notes, has been secured from 
legislative acts and journals, from interviews and letters, and from personal examination or use of 
the repositories of documents herein described. 
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nessee, and little attempt has been made to bring into the State 
copies of such as may now be found elsewhere.’ 

Of the local records of this period the Watauga Compact and 
the papers of the government established under it seem to have been 
destroyed. Of the early county governments some records have 
fortunately been preserved. Of the records of the state of Franklin 
few are in Tennessee, and the same must be said, except for county 
records, of the government of the territory. The student of the pre- 
statehood period of Tennessee history must go, accordingly, to 
widely separated places of the earth for the documents so necessary 
for his work. In the South Carolina archives he will find “Indian 
Books” and legislative and executive journals that record the 
activities of traders and soldiers who ventured into the wilderness 
that was to be Tennessee. In North Carolina’s archives are docu- 
ments of the utmost value for the history of North Carolina’s once 
western counties and the men who lived in them.* In the Library 
of Congress are important documents in the Papers of the Conti- 
nental Congress, in transcripts from foreign archives, and in other 
groups of manuscripts. In the archives of the Department of State 
in Washington are records of the territorial government. In the 
library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin are the well 
known Draper Collections. In the Public Record Office in Lon- 
don are records made by British officials in America. In the ar- 
chives of France and Spain are documents that date from the 
years when the governments of these countries received reports 
about the Tennessee country from officials in New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, and Pensacola. 

As regards the period of statehood only passing mention need 
be made of the fact that valuable records are to be found in a num- 
ber of places outside the State. Notable, for example, are the 
papers of Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and Andrew Johnson 
in the Library of Congress. For years before the libraries of Ten- 
nessee awoke to the desirability of building up collections of Ten- 
nesseeans, libraries of other states collected Tennessee pamphlets, 
newspapers, and manuscripts. 


2 This is a general statement to which in detail some exceptions can be taken. See post for an 
account of the McClung Collection. ; ; : 

* A great part, poe Bm the major part, of these have been printed in the Colonial and State 
Records of North Carolina (30 vols., Raleigh, 1886-1914.) 
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THE STATE ARCHIVES 


The archives of Tennessee, like the archives of other states, suf- 
fered greatly from destructive forces before attempts were made 
to secure systematic preservation of them, yet much of historical 
value remains. One factor making for loss or destruction of offi- 
cial records was the failure of the State during its early years to 
adopt a permanent capital. First Knoxville, then Kingston, Knox- 
ville again, Nashville, Knoxville, Murfreesborough until 1826, and 
then finally Nashville were the seats of government. Not until 
1853 was the present capitol building occupied. The Civil War, 
during which Tennessee was a major battle area, caused other 
losses. Carelessness, ignorance, and indifference played their part. 
Few were interested in the history of the State. Few realized that 
the records of the state government in all its branches were records 
of that history. Few knew or cared whether or not these records 
were carefully preserved. 

By the constitution of 1796 and by act of the legislature of that 
year it was required of the Secretary of State that he keep a 
record of all the official acts and proceedings of the governor and 
of the legislature. It appears also that without specific legislative 
warrant the office of the Secretary of State became the depository 
for records of other agencies of government that were deemed by 
him or by other officials worthy of preservation. Thus the Secre- 
tary of State became in a limited sense the State’s first archivist. 

As early as 1837 the rooms of this official were over-crowded 
and were characterised by the governor as “by no means suitable 
for the preservation of the official documents, books, and papers 
of the state.” The completion of the new capitol building in 1853 
probably relieved congestion for some years, but in time this build- 
ing was outgrown. In the years after the Civil War as space in the 
offices in the capitol building came increasingly into demand many 
of the records of these offices were removed into one out-of-the- 
way place and then another until ultimately great quantities of 
them were dumped into the west crypt of the basement of the 
capitol. Here they remained for years neglected. They “lay piled 
in masses on the stone floors, among old paint barrels, ashes, trash 
of every description, dirt and grime. They were wet and rotting, 
and it was during this period that the janitor of the capitol burned 
up several cartloads because of the fact that they were ‘wet and 
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nasty and smelled bad.’”’ Quantities were sold, without legislative 
authorization, as waste paper. On one occasion three thousand 
volumes of records of the state bank and its branches were sold to 
a junk dealer. Other documents were mutilated by persons who 
sought stamps and autographs. One seeker after knowlege of 
Tennessee history accidentally found “the original manuscript 
draft of the constitution of 1796, with the autograph signatures of 
all the members of the convention which framed it—covered with 
dust in the back of a pigeon-hole in an unused closet, where it had 
doubtless lain undisturbed for thirty or forty years.’””* 

It was not until early in the present century that some steps 
were taken at least to preserve the State’s archives that had thus 
far escaped destruction. The legislature of 1901 ordered an in- 
vestigation of the condition of archives in the basement and pro- 
vision was made for the construction of a room in the attic of the 
capitol in which the archives could be stored. Governor Benton 
McMillin ordered the archives removed from the basement to the 
armory and then to the room provided in the attic. Out of a small 
surplus of funds appropriated for the expenses of the governor’s 
office he employed Mr. Robert T. Quarles to bring some order out 
of the chaos of documents in the attic. Mr. Quarles who had been 
for some time connected with the State Library and was an enthu- 
siastic advocate of a careful preservation of the State’s archives 
thus became Tennessee’s first archivest, yet it is interesting to note 
that neither by law nor by resolution did the legislature ever estab- 
lish that office.° Nevertheless, the legislature of 1903 appropriated 
$1,200 for the biennium to be spent under the direction of the 
governor for the preservation of the archives. In 1905 the Ten- 
nessee Historical Society attempted to secure from the legislature 
the organization of a Department of Archives. This the legislature 
refused to do, but it did include in the General Appropriation Bill 
$1,000 per year for the salary and expenses of a secretary of the 
“Department of History and Archives.”” In 1907 this was increas- 
ed to $1,750, two years later to $2,000, and the addition of a clerk 
at $500 per year in 1911 brought the total to $2,500. With these 
meagre appropriations Mr. Quarles labored, until his death in 1913, 





4 Information and quotations in this paragraph are taken largely from R. A. Halley, ‘‘The 
Preservation of Tennessee History,’’ in American Historical Magazine, VIII, 49-63. 

®* This is pointed out in A. P. Foster, ‘‘Tennessee Department of Library, Archives and His- 
tory,”’ in Tennessee Historical Magazine, V1, 266-278. No department of archives was estab- 
lished, except to the extent that appropriations were made for it. 
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to arrange and classify the documents in his care and to add to 
the archives documents that had not previously been transferred. 

Upon the death of Mr. Quarles, his son, Robert T. Quarles, Jr., 
succeeded him for a few months, and he in turn gave way to Dr. 
Gus W. Dyer. In 1915 Dr. Dyer refused the request of the gov- 
ernor that he resign, whereupon the legislature by resolution 
declared that the Department of History and Archives upon the 
expiration of the appropriation act of 1913 had “‘no legal existence 
under any law.” It thus got rid of Dr. Dyer, and appropriated for 
the ‘““Department of Archives and History” only $900 per annum for 
a clerk’s salary and $1,000 for office expenses. Two years later 
the total appropriation was decreased by $100. In 1919 the depart- 
ment that never had been recognized in law except in appropria- 
tion acts was abolished; its books and papers were ordered trans- 
ferred to the custody of the State Library; and to the library ap- 
propriation was added $500 per annum for archive expenses and 
$720 for an extra porter “to look after said books and papers.” 

By the same legislature that abolished the Department of History 
and Archives the Tennessee State Historical Committee was author- 
ized. Apparently the World War was partly responsible for this, be- 
cause the joint resolution that empowered the governor to appoint 
the twenty five members of this committee charged it with the 
duty of collecting, arranging, and indexing data “of every kind 
and character relating to the part that Tennessee has played in 
the great world war.” A later joint resolution of this same legis- 
lative session (1919) took a broader view of the whole period of 
the State’s history, declared truly that Tennessee’s history had not 
been written because of a “lack of collected material on which to 
base such history,” and directed the Historical Committee to col- 
lect, compile, index, and arrange data on Tennessee’s part in all 
the wars to which she had been a party and materials of all kinds 
relating to the development of the State, the life of its people, the 
careers of its distinguished personalities, etc. These materials 
were to be turned over to the State Librarian for safe keeping. 
The committee was duly appointed with Mr. John Trotwood Moore, 
who was also State Librarian, as chairman. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the legislature made no appropriation with which to aid the 
committee in the performance of its duties and not much could 
accordingly be done. 
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The legislature of 1921 took a decidedly forward step when it 
pased an act broadening the duties of the Historical Committee 
and providing financial support for it. By this act the Historical 
Committee was given the duty of collecting for permanent pre- 
servation in the archives “the individual records of the Tennessee 
Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen and Marines who saw service in the great 
World War . . . together with all the original letters, maps, papers, 
official documents, medals, mementoes and souvenirs possible to 
be collected and all other papers which will throw Historical light 
on the valiant part enacted by Tennessee in the World War.” The 
committee should collect also “the records of the State’s World War 
activities, both civil, and military” as performed by organizations 
and by individuals. It was furthermore provided that the commit- 
tee should “collect from the files of old newspapers, court records, 
church records, private collections and elsewhere, historical data, 
pertaining to the State of Tennessee and the territory included 
therein from the earliest time; to have such material properly 
edited, published by the state printer and distributed under the 
direction of the Committee; to care for the proper marking and 
perservation of Battlefields, houses and other places celebrated 
in the history of the State; to provide and maintain a Historical 
Museum; to diffuse knowledge in reference to the History and 
resources of Tennessee; to encourage the study of Tennessee history 
in the schools of the State, and to stimulate and encourage histori- 
cal investigation and [sic] records among the people of the State.” 
Another provision of the act authorized “‘any State, County, Town or 
other public officials, in custody of public documents” to turn over to 
the committee for permanent preservation such of these documents 
as were not in current use. Finally the committee was allowed an 
annual appropriation of $10,000 with which to employ a secretary 
and perform the duties imposed upon it. 

The chairman of the committee sought energetically to stimu- 
late interest in its work. County committees, advisory to the 
state committee, were organized. Appeals were made through 
the newspapers. Questionnaires were sent to old soldiers and 
to others. Attempts were made particularly to get the records of 
military activities. Something was achieved. Some diaries, letters, 
curios, etc., were sent to the committee. About 4,500 Confeder- 
ate veterans replied to questionnaires giving information or person- 
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al and family history, impressions of negro slavery, and social and 
educational conditions under which they had lived. Some six hun- 
dred Federal soldiers did the same, as did a number of pioneer citi- 
zens upwards of eighty years of age. A systematic attempt was 
made to secure complete records of Tennessee’s “Gold Star Boys” 
of the World War. Many historic spots were marked.® 

The Tennessee Historical Committee was short-lived. Governor 
Austin Peay’s Administrative Reorganization Bill in 1923 created 
within the Department of Education a Division of Library and Ar- 
chives and transferred to this division the powers and duties former- 
ly vested in the State Librarian and the Tennessee Historical Com- 
mittee. The appropriation bill of this year granted only $5,000 per 
year for “History and Archives work.” This appropriation was dis- 
continued two years later but in 1927 it was restored and $2,400 per 
year was added for the salary of a “Keeper of Archives and Mu- 
seum.” This does not include the appropriation for the salary of 
the “Supervisor” of the division, Mr. Moore, whose title by this act 
is stated to be “State Librarian and Historian.’” 

Meanwhile the archives were at last brought from the attic of the 
capitol where they were in some danger from fire and from leaks in 
the roof and where despite the labors of Mr. Quarles and his suc- 
cessors they were still not conveniently arranged for those who de- 
sired to use them. The persevering student, following a janitor who 
carried the archives key up a long, narrow, and steep flight of 
stone steps, might gain access to the room. Here no one was in 
permanent charge to guide him in his search for information. The 
place was poorly lighted, dusty, unheated in winter, hot under the 
roof in summer. For years the Tennessee Historical Society and 
interested persons had asked in vain for an archives building. In 
1919 the attention of the House of Representatives was somewhat 
forcefully called to the archives when a resolution was passed direct- 
ing an immediate investigation to determine whether or not the ex- 
cessive weight of the archives in the attic above the House of Repre- 
sentatives was calculated to overload and crush the floor and thus 
endanger the lives of members of the House. It was in this same 
year that the construction of an impressive War Memorial Building 
was authorized by the legislature. Provision was made for the lo- 
cation of the archives in this fire proof building and upon its comple- 


® Reports of Tennessee Historical Commission [sic] covering biennium 1921-1923. 
7 His letterhead, however, entitles him, ‘Librarian and Archivist.’ 
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tion in 1925 a large part, though not all, of the archival records of 
the State were removed from the capitol attic to their new and much 
more adequate home.*® 

Such of the archives as have been moved to the Memorial Build- 
ing are safe from fire and water and other agencies of destruction, 
and they are far more conveniently located and arranged for the use 
of those who desire to use them than formerly they were. No com- 
plete list of them has been prepared and printed,’ and only care- 
ful search can reveal in detail what is or is not to be found. A cur- 
sory examination reveals materials of great historical value as well as 
serious gaps in important files of documentary records. 

Some of the most important materials, without considering gaps 
therein, may be briefly mentioned.’® Journals of Tennessee’s three 
constitutional conventions have been printed but a journal of the im- 
portant Committee of the Whole of the Convention of 1834 has not. 
Journals and acts of the legislature, including the acts and ordi- 
nances of the territorial period, are almost complete. Other legis- 
lative records, bills, resolutions, petitions, reports of committees, are 
numerous. Papers and letters of the governors date from 1796. 
Papers from the offices of the comptroller and the treasurer are 
voluminous. Materials for the study of banks, turnpikes, rail- 
roads, schools, and state institutions exist in considerable quantities. 
Many military and pension records have been preserved and 
recently photostats of muster rolls in Washington have been 
secured. Records of Tenesseeans who died in the World 
War have been compiled. Replies to questionnaires sent to 
Confederate and Union soldiers and to pioneer settlers have been 
filed. Several hundred volumes of land grants dating from 1784 
and other papers relating to lands have been preserved, as have 
great quantities of records of the superior courts. In addition to 
formal records of the state government a considerable body of fami- 
ly papers, reminiscences, etc., have been from time to time given to 
the State. 

Many of the more recent records of the various departments of 


8 This should be thought of as an archives building. The archives and the Tennessee Histori- 
cal Society occupy only a portion of it. The State Library remains in the capitol building. 

® In the absence of such a list and complete calendars, the most useful guides to the Tennessee 
Archives are St. George L. Sioussat, ‘‘A Preliminary Report upon the Archives of Tennessee,’’ in 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1906, 11, 197-238, and Silas Erwin Scates, 
A Classification of Some Historical Material in Nashville, Tennessee (a Master of Arts thesis in 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1926). 

10 No attempt is made here to distinguish between the records that have been removed to the 
War Memorial Building and those that have not yet been removed. 
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government have not, of course, been transferred to the archives. 
County officials have not availed themselves of the permission grant- 
ed in the Historical Committee Act of 1921 to transfer their records 
to a central repository of archives. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The Tennessee legislature in recent years has been generous in its 
appropriations for the erection of monuments and the preservation 
of places of historic interest. Over a long period of time it has grant- 
ed money to the Ladies’ Hermitage Association for the preservation 
and repair of the Hermitage, the home of Andrew Jackson. In 1921 
it provided for the purchase and improvement of the Andrew John- 
son Tailor Shop in Greeneville and has subsequently assisted in its 
maintenance. In 1925 it appropriated $8,500 for a statue of An- 
drew Jackson for Statuary Hall in the national capitol in Washing- 
ton. The legislature of 1927 appropriated $5,000 for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the Tennessee room in the Confederate 
Museum in Richmond, $2,500 for a monument at Jonesborough in 
honor of John Sevier and the state of Franklin, and $25,000 to pur- 
chase, repair and preserve the house of Sam Davis in Rutherford 
County. At other times monuments to various notables of the State 
have been provided for. In 1925 a Monument Commission was es- 
tablished with an appropriation in that year of $51,000 and in 1927 
of the same amount for the purchase of the James K. Polk home and 
the erection of memorials to General Nathan Bedford Forrest, Gov- 
ernor Robert L. Taylor, and such other memorials and monuments 
as the commission should approve. From this fund aid has been 
given to the Governor William Blount Mansion Association for the 
purchase of the home in Knoxville of Tennessee’s territorial 
governor. 


LIBRARIES 


A number of libraries in Tennessee are making some attempt to 
collect records of the State’s history, but most of them are handi- 
capped by high prices and inadequate funds. The State Library, 
established in 1854, is housed in the capitol building, and of recent 
years it has added considerably to its collection of printed records of 
Tennessee. It has the most complete collection in the State of print- 
ed acts, journals, departmental reports, and miscellaneous pamph- 
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lets and periodicals. Its collection of newspapers is valuable, and 
it appears to be the only library in the State that is keeping up to 
date files of the leading papers of Nashville, Memphis, Knoxville, 
and Chattanooga. It has a large collection of oil portraits of Ten- 
nessee’s governors and other notables. 

In Knoxville the Lawson McGhee Library has an important 
collection of Tennesseeana. The neucleus for this was the private 
library of Mr. Calvin M. McClung who had for years been interest- 
ed in genealogy and the early history of the region of eastern Ten- 
nessee. Following his death in 1919 this was given to the library by 
his widow who has since that time contributed substantially to its en- 
largement. Maintained in the library as a separate unit, known as 
the Calvin M. McClung Collection, it includes rare books, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, Knoxville newspapers, maps, and manuscripts. 
Among the latter, special mention should be made of the T. A. R. 
Nelson papers, the Houk papers, some William Blount papers, pho- 
tostats and transcripts of documents in the Library of Congress, in 
the South Carolina archives, and in the Spanish archives, and photo- 
stats of the Tennessee Papers and selected items of other groups from 
the Draper Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
The McClung Collection is particularly valuable for that early 
period of Tennessee History on which the state archives naturally 
have little.” 

The Carnegie Library in Nashville has an important collection of 
Nashville newspapers and a working collection of books and pam- 
phlets. The library of George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville has a small group of Nashville newspapers and the valu- 
able correspondence of James Robertson. The Cossitt Library in 
Memphis has a file of Memphis newspapers dating from 1834. The 
University of Tennessee Library in Knoxville has a small collection 
of newspapers and manuscripts. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The first organization of Tennesseeans interested in the preserva- 
tion of the history of their State seems to have been the Tennessee 
Antiquarian Society in. 1820. With Judge John Haywood as its 
president its existence was brief and it served chiefly the useful pur- 


11 George F. Mellen, ‘‘Calvin Morgan McClung and his Library,” in Tennessee Historical 
Magazine, VII, 3-26; and catalogue entitled Calvin Morgan McClung Historical Collection (Knox- 
ville, 1921). Since the printing of this catalogue of one hundred ninety-two pages many impor- 
tant additions have been made to the collection. 








— 
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pose of assisting its president in the collection of materials for his 
Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee (1823) and his Civil 
and Political History of the State of Tennessee (1823). In the 
thirties another Tennessee historian, James G. M. Ramsey, was in- 
strumental in the organization in Knoxville of the East Tennessee 
Historical and Antiquarian Society. Ramsey was its “Perpetual 
Corresponding Secretary,”’* and it seems to have been of assistance 
to him in gathering material for his Annals of Tennessee (1853). 
The Tennessee Historical Society, however, is the organization 
that has done most for the preservation of Tennessee history. It 
was organized in Nashville in 1849 “for the collection and preserva- 
tion of the facts relative to the natural, aboriginal and civil history 
of the state of Tennessee.” Its first president was Nathaniel Cross. 
During the early fifties it languished, but was revived in 1857 under 
the presidency of Col. A. W. Putnam, author of the History of 
Middle Tennessee (1859). Considerable progress was made by the 
society in the collection of manuscripts and the development of an 
historical museum until the Civil War compelled a suspension of its 
activities. In 1874 it was reorganized and in the following year it 
was incorporated. From 1857 until 1886 its collections were lo- 
cated in the State Library but crowded conditions there compelled 
it to seek new quarters which it found in the Watkins Institute 
Building.’* In the course of time these accommodations became 
inadequate; there was danger of fire; and the most valuable of the 
society’s manuscripts had to be removed to less accessible quarters 
in a fire-proof safe. For years the society sought to secure from the 
legislature some recognition of the valuable work it had done in col- 
lecting and preserving records of the State’s history. It offered to 
give to the State its collections if the State would provide a suitable 
place for their preservation and safekeeping. Not until 1927, after 
the completion of the War Memorial Building, was this offer accept- 
ed. The legislature of that year by resolution accepted the propos- 
al of the society to “turn over to the State in trust for permanent 
preservation and historical research and education, its collection of 
relics, books, newspapers, portraits, and manuscripts.” This prop- 
erty, the legislative resolution continued, should be preserved un- 
der the direction of the Division of Library and Archives, but the 
12 J. G. M. Ramsey, Autobiography (MS.). 


_ 1 John M. Lea, “History of the Tennessee Historical Society,’ in American Historical Maga- 
zine, VI, 352-362. 
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society should continue its corporate existence, and should continue 
to have for its use the rooms that had recently been assigned it in the 
Memorial Building where its collection should be maintained intact 
unless otherwise agreed to by mutual consent. Furthermore the 
legislature agreed that the state of Tennessee should make reason- 
able appropriations for proper equipment, for the care of the col- 
lection, for indexing it, for further collection of materials, and to 
aid in the publication of the society’s magazine. The legislature of 
1927 failed to make an appropriation for these purposes, but it is 
hoped by the society and its friends that the legislature of 1929 will 
give it the financial support that it greatly needs. 

The society’s collection has been housed since 1925 in these rooms 
in the Memorial Building. It has a card catalog of its manuscripts 
which include in considerable numbers letters of William Blount, 
John Coffee, Andrew Jackson, Joseph McMinn, John Overton, 
John Sevier, James Winchester, and others. It has a valuable file 
of newspapers, including the first issues (1791-1795) of Tennessee’s 
first newspaper, The Knoxville Gazette. It has a large number of 
portraits of men prominent in Tennessee history and an interesting 
collection of historical relics. 

A newcomer among historical organizations is the East Tennessee 
Historical Society, established in 1924, with headquarters in the Mc- 
Clung Collection in Knoxville. The Memphis Historical Society is 
also active. Some of the patriotic organizations of the State interest 
themselves in marking historic spots and preserving places of his- 
toric interest. 

PUBLICATIONS 


In the publication of its historical records Tennessee and Ten- 
nesseeans have done relatively little. The Division of Library and 
Archives has printed, as yet, practically nothing. In 1896 Peabody 
Normal College began the quarterly publication under the editor- 
ship of Professor W. R. Garrett of the American Historical Maga- 
zine. In 1902, however, Peabody discontinued its support, but un- 
der the editorial direction of Mr. A. V. Goodpasture it was continued 
by the Tennessee Historical Society until 1904. Despite its name 
it was devoted largely to Tennessee history and its nine volumes con- 
tain the correspondence of James Robertson, the early records of 
Washington County, of Davidson County, and of the Cumberland 
Association, letters of Joseph McMinn, and of Andrew Jackson, and 
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William Blount’s journal as territorial governor. In 1915 as the re- 
sult of a bequest of $10,000 by General Gates P. Thruston, the Ten- 
nessee Historical Society began the publication of the Tennessee 
Historical Magazine with Professor St. George L. Sioussat for three 
years its editor. In it have been printed important documents, 
among them the diary of John Sevier, letters of William B. Camp- 
bell, Cave Johnson, James K. Polk, etc. Though nominally a quar- 
terly, it has appeared only occasionally since 1918, largely, it ap- 
pears because of inadequate finances. It has recently completed its 
nineth volume. The East Tennessee Historical Society has now in 
press the first volume of a series of Publications that it hopes to be 
able to issue at least annually.’* 

The records of Tennessee’s history have in the past been criminal- 
ly neglected. Something is now being done to preserve those pub- 
lic records that have not been lost or destroyed. Much needs yet to 
be done to collect newspapers, pamphlets, and manuscripts that 
have not been deposited in places of safe keeping and to make them 
accessible to students through calendaring, indexing, and publishing. 





14 Mention should be made of the fact that Haywood, Ramsey, and Putnam printed documents 
in their volumes and some of these documents are no longer in existence. A recent volume of 
documents has been edited by Judge Samuel C. Williams, Early Travels in the Tennessee Country 
1540-1800 (Johnson City, 1928). 











SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ANTE-BEL- 
LUM NORTH CAROLINA 


GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 


If it is difficult to set down the social attitudes and habits of an 
individual, it is even more difficult to determine the social character- 
istics of a whole community or a whole state. In a given group 
there are always certain individuals who do not conform to the gen- 
eral type. There are ways, however, of judging in a given period 
the general features of the society of such a large group as a state. 
The laws passed, the decisions of the Supreme Court, the local news- 
papers, the reputation of the state among its sister states, all reflect 
the social characteristics of the state community. From such 
sources as these it may be determined that the most conspicuous so- 
cial characteristics of ante-bellum North Carolina were: individual- 
ism, conservatism, sectionalism, provincialism, and superstition. 


INDIVIDUALISM 


Individualism in North Carolina was an inheritance from colonial 
days. It manifested itself during the ante-bellum period in an un- 
willingness to wait for the delays of judicial processes, in an empha- 
sis upon the rights of the individual as opposed to those of the State, 
in a freedom of speech that sometimes ran to license, and in a con- 
tempt for the value of human life. 

When yeomen quarrelled they were likely to settle the issue with 
a fight. Throughout the ante-bellum period, indictments for assault 
and battery far out-numbered all other offenses tried in the county 
courts. In 1839 in Buncombe County sixty-six out of the sixty- 
nine indictments were for assault and battery.’ Instances are on 
record in which a litigant, dissatisfied with the court decision, at- 
tempted to settle matters for himself. In 1811, for instance, Mrs. 
Mary Connelly, of Currituck County, who had won a land case over 
William Etheridge, was shot down at the gate by the former owner 
when she attempted to take possession of the property.” 

When a fight occurred between persons bent upon settling an 
issue, it was likely to be pursued with the intent of doing bodily 
a MS. in Legislative Papers, 1840. In possession of North Carolina Historical Commission, Ra- 


leigh, N. C. 
3 Raleigh Register, March 21, 1811. 
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harm. In 1815 a quarrel arose between two brothers returning 
from a county court, and they agreed to adjust the difficultly by a 
fight. One of the contestants, relates the Raleigh Register, “finding 
his brother armed with a knife refused to engage him and endeavor- 
ed to make his escape by running, but alas! he ran but a few steps 
before he stumbled and fell, when his brother pitched upon him and 
stabbed him in three places in the back . . . which immediately 
put a period to his existence.”* Gouging and biting, prevalent 
means of winning a fight in colonial days, were also resorted to in 
the ante-bellum period, despite laws passed to prevent the custom.‘ 
In the report of court clerks to the legislature in 1816 on the number 
and nature of crimes for that year, twenty-two indictments for may- 
hem were listed, and two cases were listed in the report for 1840.° 

Members of the upper social classes usually settled their quarrels 
according to the elaborate code, duello. The duel between Richard 
Dobbs Spaight and John Stanly, of New Bern,® in 1802 led to the 
law of that year making it indictable to send, accept, or be the bear- 
er of a challenge to fight a duel.’ Conviction made the offender sub- 
ject to a fine not exceeding $200 and rendered him ineligible to any 
office of trust, honor, or profit in the State. If the duel resulted in 
the death of one of the participants, the survivor, together with his 
abettors or aiders, should suffer death without benefit of clergy. 
From the first, the law was inoperative, and duelling was the prac- 
tice throughout the ante-bellum period. 

Since unrestrained freedom of speech was the custom, trials of 
honor were frequent. Slander suits were likely to be employed on- 
ly by women and those opposed to engaging in the more speedy 
processes. Local newspaper editors encouraged personal abuse by 
the publication of scurrilous advertisements. It was not unusual for 
an opponent to delineate in several columns of a state paper the de- 
tails of a personal quarrel, concluding with the statement that the 
public should beware of “the liar and scoundrel.’* Near the close 
of the period some editors became more hesitant than formerly in 
publishing articles of abuse, despite the fact that they might appear 


3 Jbid., Aug. 11, 1815. 

4 These laws were passed in 1754, 1791, and 1831. By the act of 1831 punishment for the first 
offense of malicious maiming was two hours in the pillory and thirty-nine lashes on the bare back; 
while for the second offense it was death without benefit of clergy. Maiming without malice was 
punishable by fine and six months imprisonment. 

5 MSS. in Legislative Papers, 1816, 1840. 

© Raleigh Register, Sept. 14, 1802. 

7 Laws of North Carolina, 1802, Ch. v. 

® See, for example, Star, Sept. 8, 1881. 
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as advertisements. In 1849, for instance, the Standard apologized 
for having been “the instrument of injustice to a respectable gentle- 
man.” 

Editors themselves, however, frequently carried on bitter news- 
paper wars with rival editors or political opponents. Such a quar- 
rel between Joseph Gales, editor of the Raleigh Register, and Wil- 
liam Boylan, editor of the Raleigh Minerva, resulted in Boylan’s 
publicly caning Gales, for which he was fined £100 in a suit brought 
by Gales. The difficulty in 1856 between William T. Dortch and 
William Robinson, editor of a paper in Goldsboro, as related by 
Dortch in a letter to his lawyer, illustrates the general attitude 
toward personal abuse: '° 


I have been forced into a difficulty with Wm. Robinson, Editor of a 
paper in this place, in consequence of repeated attacks of a personal char- 
acter in his paper, the last of which was the vilest libel I ever saw. The 
first time I met with him after, not being able to approach near to him to 
call, in consequence of his being armed, I took a gun from the hands of a 
man nearby, and shot him at about thirty yards, giving him the contents 
of both barrels. He is not dangerously hurt. . . . The public approves 
of my course in the matter, except Robinson’s friends, and a few enemies. 


Personal quarrels frequently continued over a period of years and 
as a rule were upheld by all members of the contending families. 
Frederic Beasley, a member of a respectable family in Edenton, on 
learning of an attack made on his brother through the local newspa- 
per, wrote to his mother that it must have been launched by some of 
their old family enemies, “for it seems,” he said, “as if our family 
was perpetually pursued by them.”’’ The feud which arose be- 
tween the Culpeppers and Foremans of Camden County over the 
possession of a swamp resulted in the organization of a Foreman 
gang to protect them in the ownership of the land.’* 

Whole sections of a county often became involved in disputes 
which usually fomented much bitterness. Not infrequently the dis- 
pute arose over a difference in politics, the settlement of a boundary 
line, or a contest over the location of a courthouse. A conflict be- 
tween upper and lower Pasquotank, which resulted ‘after sundry 


® Standard, Oct. 24, 1849. 

10 MS. in John H. Bryan Papers, Vol. V., Sept. 1, 1856. In possession of North Carolina 
Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. : : 

11 MS. in Pettigrew Papers, Vol. I., May 28, 1799. In possession of North Carolina Histori- 
cal Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 

12 MS. in Legislative Papers, August 1, 1824. 
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political contests,” finally degenerated into a quarrel over the posses- 
sion of a ferry across Pasquotank River.’* 

In Wayne County a contest between two factions arose over the 
position of clerk of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions.’ To 
make certain of the office one group obtained the appointment of nine 
new justices of the peace whose vote could be depended upon. Some 
time previous to the sitting of the court, the question arose as to 
what business should be transacted first when the court should meet. 
Those who had the ascendency in court insisted that it was necessary 
to proceed at once to the appointment of a clerk; while the group to 
whom the new justices were attached was equally insistent upon the 
right of their being qualified first so that they might vote in the elec- 
tion. The latter faction, fearing the strength of the opposing group, 
assembled their new justices at the courthouse shortly after mid- 
night of the date set for the meeting of the court. As one of the 
acting justices began to administer the oath to the new members, 
their opponents, who had been on watch, opened battle. The lights 
were extinguished, and “some other business done not strikingly 
characteristic of a Court of Judicature.’”’® The result was the for- 
mation of two courts and the appointment of two clerks who at once 
entered suit for the possession of the office. The case was settled, 
but the discord continued. In relating the details of this contention, 
John Slocumb said, “Perhaps it may be thought improper when 
speaking of the State of Society to take into view any thing of a pub- 
lick nature, nor should I do so but I perceive the same spirit prevails 
in a greater or lesser degree in private as well as publick affairs; cre- 
ates lasting and deep rooted animosities and tends very much to sour 
Society.”’*® 

CONSERVATISM 


Conservatism, which usually accompanies individualism, was a 
conspicuous characteristic of North Carolina society in ante-bellum 
days. The people proceeded slowly and cautiously to adopt new 
ideas. Untried methods were looked upon with suspicion, and the 
“way of the fathers” was considered the only safe policy. From 
colonial times the inhabitants had objected to taxation; consequent- 
ly any project calling for an expenditure of public money met with 


18 MS. in Legislative Papers, 1808. ; : 

1% MS. in Thomas Henderson Letter Book, ‘‘Wayne County.” In possession of North Carolina 
Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 

18 [bid. 


16 Jbid. 
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opposition. The agitation for a state penitentiary, which was begun 
before 1800, was successfully defeated throughout the period be- 
cause it would involve an expenditure of public funds and at the 
same time revolutionize the criminal code of the State. The same 
spirit of conservatism was evidenced in regard to the chartering of 
banks, the encouragement of transportation, the establishment of a 
public school system, in fact toward the adoption of any significant 
change."? 

Many of North Carolina’s most enterprising and able citizens, 
disgusted by the legislative policy of resistance to progress, abandon- 
ed their native State and emigrated to the new and prosperous re- 
gions in the West and lower South.'* The following table showing 
the rate of increase in the population of North Carolina as compared 
with that of Mississippi and Indiana, two states which drew large 
numbers from North Carolina, indicates the drain which was being 
made upon the population of the State: 


Per Cent of Increase of Population 


YEAR N. C. MISS. IND. 
CGE ES a = man ices ititit«~«‘ 
Eres a 
SERRE Ce neree anette 16.2 355.9 403.0 
EER ES a ee 15.0 87.0 500.2 
I iclscbidastititesdeactcrrvun ces 15.5 81.1 133.1 
I sicaieakenatictecpciicctenentectas 2.1 174.9 99.9 
citi cataihincsaeceeiistiecdenkio 15.3 61.4 44.1 
I thiaS ls iccnccaniarcnivncecieamceica 14.3 30.4 36.6 


The population of North Carolina increased slowly in comparison 
with that of the new states. In the decade from 1830 to 1840, 
which marked the low tide of population growth in the State, the in- 
crease was only 2.1 per cent, while in Mississippi it was almost 175 
per cent and in Indiana nearly 100 per cent. The increase in Vir- 
ginia for this decade was 2.34 per cent and in South Carolina 2.27 
per cent, in both cases only slightly more than in North Carolina. 
Throughout the period Virginia shows a slightly lower rate of in- 


17 The Cape Fear Recorder, on the subject of amending the constitution, wrote in 1820: ‘We 
are opposed to innovations; for experience shows, that when once we commence, it is uncertain 
where we will stop. . . . We have tried the constitution; the innovations may, perhaps, and 
only perhaps, make it more perfect. . . . We view it as a sacred bequest of the heroes of the 
revolution and shall approach it with the utmost sanctity.” 

18 MS. in John H. Bryan Papers, Vol. III, Feb. 16, 1834. 
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crease than North Carolina, except in this one decade, and South 
Carolina a slightly higher rate. 

But neither state was held up to the world as the seat of back- 
wardness and desolation as was North Carolina. Virginia was, in- 
deed, considered one of the wealthiest states in the Union in the 
ante-bellum period. But when an artist of Ohio wished to portray 
the rise of the West he entitled his picture “Emigration from North 
Carolina.” The signboard which guided the exhausted travelers 
pointed west to Ohio through green fields and stately woods; while 
in the distance lay the barren hills of North Carolina from which the 
emigrants had come. The picture was exhibited in the rotunda of 
the national capitol, much to the indignation of at least one North 
Carolinian who considered it ‘‘a slur on the state.”’® 

It is difficult to estimate the exact amount of population which 
North Carolina lost in this period. A correspondent from Bun- 
combe County to the Western Carolinian in 1827 stated that “dur- 
ing the last four months the flow of emigration through Asheville 
has surpassed anything of the kind the writer has ever witnessed. 
It was not uncommon to see eight, ten, or fifteen waggons, and carts, 
passing in a single day. . . . The great body of the emigrants 
were from the middle or eastern part of the State, wending their way 
to the more highly favored climes of the West.’*° In 1838 the In- 
ternal Improvements Convention which met in Raleigh stated in its 
petition to the legislature that “more than a half million of our 
people have left the place of their nativity and carried with them 
wealth, talent, and enterprise.’*' Still the stream of emigration 
continued. In 1845 the Greensborough Patriot recorded: ‘On last 
Tuesday morning nineteen carts, with about one hundred persons, 
passed this place, from Wake County on their way to the West. 
And thus they have been going almost every day from the lower 
counties.”** In 1852 Calvin H. Wiley illustrated the extent of the 
exodus in the preceding decade by declaring: 


A purchaser of lands could easily find a seller in almost every owner; 
indeed almost every house and plantation exhibited in their decaying as- 
pect the most unmistakable words “For Sale.” This melancholy sentence 
was ploughed in deep black characters upon the whole state and even the 
flag that waved over the Capitol, indicating the sessions of the Assembly, 

1 Standard, April 8, 1848. 

2% Raleigh Register, March 16, 1827. 


21 Jbid., January 7, 1839. 
38 Greensborough Patriot, in Fayetteville Observer, Nov. 25, 1845. 
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was regarded by our neighbors of Virginia and South Carolina as an auc- 
tioneer’s sign! 


The number of native whites and free Negroes of North Carolina 
living outside the State in 1860 as listed by the Census of that year 
is given in the following table: 


North Carolinians Living Outside the State in 1860** 





NUMBER 
STATE SLAVE FREE 

I siscreiis a cica ccenchewane 55,227 
EET ER Ne eee 29,913 
RN a et a oe ls 26,942 
NE eee ne ee 23,504 
EES Oe 20,259 
EIU ee een a en 18,321 
RET ate ee ee 17,747 
Kentucky pete el lestincsesiitcii 13,609 
EES Se eee 15,597 
RAE Lh ti nasi dsatcteigikcdcoinioen 12,138 
ET a ee a 9,978 
foun Carding —_ 7,818 
rr sihinsiltiackibeatadnnmese 4,701 
SEE cere cecunbiie 4,690 
I ih Se lbs elise islnciin apnea 4,168 
All others cdiin tecnicos 3,212 6,782 

215,758 56,712 


The total number of free persons born in North Carolina and 
living in the United States in 1860 was 906,826. The number liv- 
ing outside North Carolina in 1860 was 272,606, or forty-three 
per cent of the number living in the State. One out of every five 
of those leaving North Carolina went to a free state. 

The reason for this general exodus is to be found in the high cost 
of transportation within the State, in the better adaptation of the 
lower South to the growth of cotton, in the conservative policy of the 
state government, and in the widespread belief that the soil of North 





23 -U. S. Census of Mortality and Miscellaneous Statistics, 1860, pp. Ixi-lxii. 
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Carolina had been exhausted.** The result was a loss in capital, 
labor, and creative ability. In 1829, for example, the heads of the 
Navy, War, and Post Office departments of the national govern- 
ment were all natives of North Carolina as was also the minister 
to Colombia and eight of the forty-eight senators in Congress. 
Colonel William Polk in an “Address to the Citizens of North Caro- 
lina” in 1833 sadly pointed out that the bench, the bar, the legis- 
lative hall, and the salon of the private circle in other states were 
“graced with genius, and sparkling with wit and elegance which a 
narrow course of state policy has driven from North Carolina.’ 
A year later James H. Ruffin, writing from Alabama to his brother 
Thomas Ruffin on his appointment as chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, said, ‘I was almost in hopes, her wise men 
would have abolished her Supreme Court, and by that means have 
driven from the State the eminent men who yet linger within her 
limits, thereby leaving her barren of talent and a prey to the silly 
demagogues who rule her destinies.”’*° 

North Carolina thus became known to the other states in the 
Union as the “Boetia of America.”** Archibald D. Murphey, dis- 
couraged at his repeated failures in obtaining a liberal state policy, 
described the spirit of North Carolina as “radically mean and gro- 
veling.”** ‘The Mass of the Common People in the Country,” he 
said, “are lazy, sickly, poor, dirty and ignorant.’*® While this 
indictment could not be made against the whole of the inhabitants, 
it is undoubtedly true that emigration took from the State many 
of her best citizens and left behind the reactionary and the 
conservative. 

SECTIONALISM 


The unprogressiveness of the state government was as much an 
outgrowth of the sectional character of the population as it was 
of conservatism. In 1832 Charles Shepard, who was serving his 
first term in the legislature, wrote in despair: ‘All are trying to 
elevate themselves; local parties are struggling to gain ascendency, 
and none|,| not one[,] wisely and particularly endeavouring to raise 


*4 See “The Convention Question’ in Fuyetteville Observer, May 22, 1832; ‘‘To the People of 
North Carolina” in Star, Aug. 2, 1833; ‘Hillsborough Convention,”’ /bid., Sept. 27, 1833; “To 
the People of North Carolina,’’ Register, April 29, 1834. 

2> Star, November 15, 1833. 
“6 Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac (ed.), Papers of Thomas Ruffin, Vol. II, pp. 111-112, Ra- 
eigh, N. C. ‘ 

*7 Star, November 15, 1833. 

*s Hoyt, W. H. (ed.), Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, Vol. I, p. 151, Raleigh, 1914. 

% Jbid., p. 138. 
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the character of N. C., to bring to light her vast resources and to en- 
rich and honor her people.’*® Throughout the period various sec- 
tions of the State were striving with one another. The contention of 
Wilmington and Fayetteville over the navigation of the Cape Fear 
River penetrated almost every other phase of the life of the two 
towns. They joined, however, in opposition to Raleigh, and after 
the burning of the state house in 1831 would have made any con- 
cession to the demands of other sections to obtain the location of 
the capital on the Cape Fear.*' As has already been pointed out, 
there sometimes existed a sectionalism within an individual county, 
one side being pitted against the other both economically and 
socially. 

The most apparent sectionalism in the State was that. which 
existed between the eastern and western counties. In 1770 it had 
been manifested in the War of the Regulators, and friction be- 
tween the two geographic sections continued as a feature of the 
ante-bellum period. The interests of the sections were divergent. 
They did not grow the same crops or market their produce in the 
same towns. In the eastern counties there was a concentration of 
slave labor; while in the west free labor predominated. The social 
regime of the two sections was different in many of its aspects. 
Henry Bernard, a New England traveller in North Carolina in 
1833, has been given such information about the inhabitants of 
the West while he was visiting in the eastern counties that after 
leaving Charlotte for Morganton he at once began to fear for the 
safety of his watch and purse.** As late as 1859 F. L. Wilson, 
associate editor of the Raleigh Standard, on returning from a visit 
to Asheville remarked that such a trip was “calculated to soften 
the asperities of sectional feelings, and to convince the Eastern 
people that the people of the West are neither savages nor 
ignoramuses; but on the contrary, that they are intelligent, high- 
minded, hospitable, and civilized, and possessed of one of the finest 
sections on which the sun shines.’”** 

The section known as the West was a changing area, but in gen- 


%9 MS. in John H. Bryan Papers, Vol. III, November 24, 1832. 

“ John H. Bryan Papers, Vol. Til, Dec. 19, 1831. Richard Dobbs Spaight, senator from 
Craven County, wrote to John H. Bryan in 1831: “Il do not believe that a resolution to call a 
convention could be passed this session but if the Cape Fear men (which I fear will be the case) 
should next session be assured of the seat of Government being fixed at Fayetteville by a convention 
they would give up every thing else and vote for one to be called in any manner the western men 
would propose .”’ 

8 Barnard, Henry, ‘South Atlantic States in 1833,’ Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol., 
XIII, No. 3, pp. 244-249. Sept., 1918. 

33 Standard, Sept. 7, 1859. 
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eral it was thought of as being located beyond the fall line of the 
rivers. If a north and south line were drawn, with some reference 
to the coast line of the State, along the eastern boundaries of Person, 
Orange, Chatham, Stanly, and Anson counties, it would designate 
the East and West of the ante-bellum period.** Twice during the 
years between 1800 and 1860 the two areas almost came to blows. 
The social and economic differences which separated the two sec- 
tions had political manifestations which widened the breach. The 
Constitution of 1776 gave the East a predominance in the state 
legislature. The county was chosen as the basis of representation, 
each being allowed one senator and two members of the House 
of Commons.*® The West, which was divided into counties of large 
area, thus had fewer representatives in the legislature than the 
East. The West at the same time increased more rapidly in popula- 
tion growth than did the East.*® The agitation for reform began 
shortly after 1790, but the East successfully withstood until 1835 
the movement for constitutional reform. 

About 1820 the West began insistently to demand reform. The 
Western Carolinian which had been established in Salisbury in 1820 
“to achieve the independence and obtain the equal rights of the 
western part of North Carolina” declared the West to be in a great 
moral and political awakening brought on by repeated oppression 
from the East.*7 A correspondent to that paper called upon the 
legislature a few weeks prior to the meeting of that body in 1820 
to vote for the assembling of a constitutional convention. “Justice 
is all we want,” he wrote. “If we be refused it, I hope my country- 
men will show they still possess the same abhorrence of oppression 
that distinguished their fathers in the field of Ramsour’s Mills.”** 

The East, however, was powerful enough to withstand the de- 
mands of the back country for more than ten years after this 
threat. In 1834 the excitement in the West reached such a tension 
that even the conservative Raleigh Register became alarmed and 
warned the legislature “that unless the grievances complained of 
be speedily redressed, the yeomanry of the West will take the 
remedy in their own hands.”** The convention which was called 





™ Raleigh Register, Aug. 21, 1850. 
*% Connor and Cheshire, The Constitution of North Carolina Annotated, p. \xx., Arts. ii- 
iii. Raleigh, 1911 
%¢ Boyd, William K. , History of North Carolina, p. 147. Chicago, 1919. 
* Western Carolinian. Sept. 5, 1820. 
* Jbid., Oct. 3, 1834. 
ad Raleigh Register, Jan. 14, 1834. 
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in 1835 settled the complaints of the West indifferently well by 
fixing the representation in the Senate on the basis of public taxes 
and in the House of Commons on the basis of federal population. 
The property qualification required in voting for senators was 
retained. 

It was upon this political policy that the western leaders next 
made their attack. In 1850 free suffrage became the platform 
of the democratic party and under its leadership was successfully 
written into the constitution by the amendment of 1857. During 
the controversy on the subject the West as in 1833 threatened to 
revolt unless a speedy redress of grievances was made. The building 
of the Western North Carolina Railroad did much to bring the 
two sections into closer relationships and consequently made them 
more sympathetic toward each other.*® 


PROVINCIALISM 


The provincialism of the people of North Carolina was proverbial. 
The State itself was dubbed the “Rip Van Winkle” of the United 
States and familiarly known to the press as “Old Rip.” Frederick 
Law Olmsted, a New York journalist who visited North Carolina 
in 1856, remarked that he did not find the ignorance and torpidity 
of its people due to any innate quality of the popular mind but 
rather to the lack of facilities for communication with the outside 
world.*! The Petersburg Intelligencer also called the attention of 
its sister states to the fact that the backwardness of the people 
of North Carolina had “arisen no doubt from their land-locked 
situation, and from the want of those facilities of inter-communica- 
tion which have given the other states such a start of them.’’** 

The most striking feature of the isolation of North Carolina 
was the fact that various sections of the State were frequently 
more separated from one another than from portions of neighbor- 
ing states. For instance, as late as 1850 a large part of western and 
southwestern North Carolina found a market in Columbia and 
Charleston, South Carolina; while the northern and parts of the 
eastern and central sections sent produce to Richmond, Petersburg, 
and Norfolk, Virginia. Under such conditions, no v 1ity could be 
given to state enterprise and provincialism was the inevitable result. 

July 16, 1856. 


41 a Ghesiod, Frederick Law, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, p- 366. New York, 1856. 
as Petersburg Intelligencer, reprint in Raleigh Register, Aug. 3, 1859 
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A few political leaders as early as 1812 realized the importance 
of intra-state communication in the formation of state pride in 
North Carolina. The general prosperity of the State could not be 
increased or the per capita wealth raised until the farmer obtained 
an accessible market for his produce. Under the leadership of 
Archibald D. Murphey, therefore, state aid in the building of 
canals and roads was undertaken beginning with 1815, but the 
amounts appropriated were so small and the money was expended 
so unwisely that the returns were negligible. In 1836 Governor 
Edward B. Dudley obtained state aid for the building of the 
Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad. The State continued this policy 
until the railroad system had been extended by 1860 as far west 
as Morganton. Of the important towns in the State, Charlotte, 
Salisbury, Greensboro, Raleigh, Wilmington, and New Bern had 
railroad connections, but many portions of the State were still 
without any convenient means of transportation. In 1849 it was 
estimated that more than half of the State was dependent on the 
old four-horse wagon system for transportation over a distance of 
from fifty to four hundred miles to market.** As late as 1870 
Greenville, South Carolina, was still the town within the easiest 
reach of Haywood County and neighboring sections.** 

The system of road building and road supervision which the 
State pursued throughout the ante-bellum period made transpor- 
tation along the public highway, in most instances, difficult and 
uncertain. The county court had supervision of roads, ferries, 
and bridges and it annually appointed overseers of public roads.*° 
The overseers acted without remuneration but were liable to fine 
if they refused to serve or if they neglected to perform their duties. 
All white males between the ages of eighteen and forty-five and 
free males of color and male slaves between the ages of sixteen and 
fifty were subject to work on the roads. The upper classes sub- 
stituted slave labor for their personal service or paid the fine of 
one dollar a day imposed on those refusing to work. This forced 
labor was a source of bitter complaint, but in most instances the 
inhabitants preferred it to a money tax. The result was that the 
county roads were usually in need of repair; bridges were built 
slowly, and ferries placed only where the streams were so deep as 


43 Merchants Magazine, Sept. 1849. Vol. XXI., p. 256. 
44 Allen, W. C., Centennial of Haywood County, p. 35. Waynesville, N. C., 1906. 
© Revised Statutes, 1855, Ch. 101. 
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to make fording dangerous. State aid was given to public high- 
ways in some instances, but the amount expended was insufficient 
to build roads which would stand the wear of more than a few 
years. 

The provincialism of North Carolina can be accounted for not 
only by the isolation of the State through lack of easy transporta- 
tion facilities but also through lack of an extended mail service. 
The report of the Postmaster General in 1800 stated that there were 
only sixty-eight post offices in North Carolina, serving the sixty- 
one counties into which the State was then divided.*® At that time 
the most frequent mail service was three times a week. The first 
six-day service in the State was begun in 1813 to be tried as an ex- 
periment during the remainder of the war with Great Britain. By 
1820 Raleigh was receiving a daily mail from the north and south 
and had a connection with some points in the western part of the 
State as often as three time a week. By 1826 mail stages were 
penetrating sections of the West. The first mail stage between 
Salisbury and Lincolnton was established in that year and all the 
mail carried thereby at one trip. Formerly packages had sometimes 
been left in the post office at Salisbury as long as two weeks because 
the mail bag which was transported by horseback was too small to 
contain all of them. The arrival and departure of the stage was 
a time of excitement in every town. Crowds were attracted around 
the post office to get the latest news from the driver, examine the 
horses, and offer advice for the journey ahead. 

With the building of railroads the mail was conveyed by train, 
but long after the ante-bellum period it was still delivered by a 
carrier on horseback in many sections of the State. In 1851 William 
White, who was postmaster of Raleigh, thought that no state in 
the Union or at least none of the old states was as poorly provided 
with mail service as was North Carolina, and he attributed this 
fact to the apathy of the people.*’ The movement to build a rail- 
road in the West had increased the mail to Greensboro and Salisbury 
twenty per cent in one year. Another stimulus to an increased 
use of the mails was the establishment of a cheap rate of postage. 
Letters which had formerly cost twenty-five cents to send from 
Asheville to Raleigh could at the close of the period be sent for 

4 Return of the Whole Number of Persons within the Several Districts of the United States, 


Report of Postmaster General. Washington, 1802. 
«7 Hamilton, Papers of Thomas Ruffin, Vol. II, p. 316. 
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a sum considerably less. In 1853 the postmaster of Fayetteville 
estimated that one daily mail at Wilmington contained more letters, 
newspapers, and periodicals than passed in a month through the 
Fayetteville office to the South in 1818 on the great northern and 
southern route.** Yet even as late as 1860 private conveyance was 
still in use for sending letters. 

The coming of the telegraph in 1848 contributed toward breaking 
down the isolation of the State.*® The line ran from Virginia through 
Raleigh and Fayetteville. From that time the newspapers of towns 
along the route began to carry telegraphic news, but the communi- 
cation facilities of the State as a whole were not greatly improved 
thereby. As the years advanced toward 1860 the newspapers began 
to play a more important role as a medium of communication.” 
In 1810 there were only ten newspapers published in the State. This 
number had grown in 1850 to fifty-one but at no time during the 
period was the circulation of any state paper very large.”’ 
Nevertheless, the total circulation of local periodicals in 1850 was 
one for every three white adult male.** At the same time one in 
every four adult white males could neither read nor write; while 
twenty-nine per cent of the total white adult population was 
illiterate.** 

Travelling was fashionable among the upper classes and the 
excuse of ill health afforded frequent opportunities for a visit to the 
mineral springs in the North as wel] as to those in Virginia and 
North Carolina. Among the lower classes, however, there was 
no travelling outside the State except to carry produce to the market 
towns. The experience of being in Washington as United States 
Congressman had a broadening influence on John H. Bryan, a prom- 
ient lawyer of North Carolina. In the first few weeks of his resi- 
dence in Washington he thought the society of New Bern superior 
to that of the capital city, but after a few months he came to look 
upon his home town as a “confined circle” and wrote to his wife 
that the great advantage of travelling and residence in a place like 
Washington was “to enlarge and inform the mind, to emancipate 


Fayetteville Observer, April 18, 1853. 
Ibid., Jan. 4, 1848. 
Star, May 23, 1849. Under signature of ‘‘Sinceritas.”’ 
51 Greensboro Patriot in Carolina Watchman, May 30, 1850. 
52 U. S. Census, 1850, pp. 299-300, 324. The total circulation was 36,839 while the to- 
tal number of males over 20 years old was 120,781. 
bid., pp. 299-300, 316-317. 
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it from the shackles of habit and prejudice which a constant resi- 
dence in a village like ours very frequently imposes upon it.’’** 


SUPERSTITION 


Belief in the supernatural was a social characteristic of the people 
of North Carolina more closely associated with their habits of 
thought than the characteristics just discussed. Popular supersti- 
tions are an interesting indication of the status of social progress. 
In some instances the superstitions to which the inhabitants of 
North Carolina adhered represented the advance of scientific method 
rather than a blind reverence for the mystical. For instance, the 
planting of crops according to the signs of the zodiac was at one 
time the most advanced method of farming known, and it was still 
the one most commonly used by the majority of North Carolinians 
during the ante-bellum period. William Boylan, editor of the Ra- 
leigh Minerva, was once saved from being forcibly dragged into a 
country dance near Pittsboro when it was whispered about the crowd 
that he was the almanac maker.*” Looks of scorn turned to awe 
when it was made known that a man who could foretell thunder- 
storms was present. 

Only the most educated and skeptical were free from the popular 
superstitions. While maleficium was practiced by both the Indians 
and Negroes, it cannot be said that they were responsible for this 
practice among the whites. The colonists undoubtedly brought 
with them the fundamentals of the creed.*® 

Indication of the prevalence of the belief in witchcraft prior to the 
Civil War is furnished by the statement of the Reverend Brantley 
York who was born in 1805 in Randolph County. He relates that 
at any neighborhood gathering the most prominent topic of conver- 
sation concerned witches, ghost-seeing, and shape-shifting. The 
people “believed that a witch could transform herself into any ani- 
mal she chose, whether bird or beast. They also attributed to a 
witch the power to creep through a key-hole, by the magic of a cer- 
tain bridle called the witch’s bridle-—she could change any person 
on whom she could place it, into a horse; and then what is still more 
remarkable both could come out through a key-hole, and, being 
mounted, she could ride this remarkable horse wherever she chose, 


54 MS. in John H. Bryan Papers, Vol. II., Feb. 10, 1828. 

55 Swain, David L., Early Times in Raleigh, p. 18. Raleigh, 1867. : 

*6 Kittredge, G. L., Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. XVIII (reprint, 
p. 4, n. 1); Bruce, P. A., Institutional History of Virginia, Vol. I, p. 280. New York, 1910. 
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nor could such an animal assume its identity till the bridle was re- 
moved.””** 

It was also believed that a witch could withstand lead balls when 
shot from a rifle but that no magic was proof against silver. A witch, 
however, could place a spell on a gun so that the object aimed at 
could not be hit. Spells might be placed on growing crops or on a 
piece of work undertaken by an enemy of the witch. Illness was 
sometimes caused by the malignity of a witch and the afflicted person 
could not get well as long as the evil one retained in her possession 
anything belonging to her enemy.** Some witches professed to 
hold communion with the dead and to have nightly seances with de- 
parted spirits. An instance is on record of a North Carolina woman 
who requested a male witch to call up the spirit of her husband so 
that she might learn where he had hidden his money.*® Others be- 
lieved that a magic grease had power to make invisible the person 
on whom it was rubbed. In 1828 Dr. Elisha Mitchell, while on a 
geological tour in western North Carolina, found an old man who 
knew wonders of magic ointment: 


While breakfast was getting ready heard an amusing account of an old 
man who determined the locality of ores by the mineral rod, and by his 
own account is very busy in digging for gold and silver taken from the 
Whites by the Indians, and laid up in “subteranium chambers.” Said he 
greased his boots with dead men’s tallow, and is prevented from getting 
the treasure out not by the little spirit with head no bigger than his two 
thumbs who came to blow the candle out, but by the big two horned devil 
himself. 


It was believed that in almost every neighborhood there existed 
some one who had the peculiar power of breaking spells. When 
such a reputation was once obtained, the popularity of the possessor 
soon spread to many sections. When Old Bass came to the home 
of Brantley York professing to be a Portuguese fortune teller with 
influence over witches, work in the community was stopped, and the 
whole day was spent in breaking the spell of witchcraft. Professor 
William E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago, gives evidence con- 
cerning a witch-doctor who was much respected in Johnston Coun- 
ty, North Carolina, after the Civil War: 


5? York, Brantley, ‘“‘Autobiography,’’ John Lawson Monographs, Vol. I, p. 8. Durham, 1910. 
_ ™ For other beliefs concerning witchcraft see Cross, Tom Peete, ‘‘Witchcraft in North Caro 
lina,” Studies in Philology. Vol. XVI., No. 3, pp. 222-287. 
5@ Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. I1, p. 101, 1889. ae 
* Mitchell, Elisha, ‘Diary of a Geological Tour in 1827 and 1828,” James Sprunt Historical 
Monographs, No. 6, p. 25. 
Quoted in Cross, op. cit., pp. 257-258. 
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When I was a boy my father lived a little east of Clayton, North Caro- 
lina. There was a certain Doctor Duncan who lived somewhat more than 
two miles further east. He was known as a “conjure doctor.” He was 
supposed to work marvellous cures upon people who had strange ailments. 
If men had been bewitched, he could remove the charm. If women wish- 
ed their enemies to suffer, he could perform certain curious tricks and the 
victims would invariably begin their downward course. Negroes were 
especially subject to his cures and bewitchments. It was told me more 
than once that live frogs had been taken from negroes’ swollen-feet or legs 
by this wonder-work. A certain negro woman was once caused to begin 
to stoop by this doctor. She continued to stoop till she finally got her feet 
and head together, and died in that attitude. The doctor had only said 
a few words, heated a needle over a candle and put the point through its 
eye in the presence of the woman’s enemy. Many and even more fanciful 
stories were told me of the marvellous man “over the creek.” It would 
have been a joke in our household had it not been for the number of people 
from far and near, from distant states, who halted at our door, by day and 
by night, to ask the way to Duncan’s. 


More prevalent than the belief in witches but closely related to it 
was faith in signs. A natural phenomenon never failed to arouse 
the anxieties of a large part of the inhabitants. The fall of meteors 
in 1833 caused a general alarm, and an unusual storm following a 
night session of a camp meeting in 1837 so excited the people that 
they crowded in great numbers around the preachers’ tent loudly 
crying for more preaching as a protection against the elements.” 
The so-called shower of flesh and blood in Lebanon, Tennessee, in 
1841 caused considerable fright in North Carolina and the report 
was circulated that similar showers had taken place in North Caro- 
lina.** +Many communities had their fortune tellers who interpreted 
unusual events to their followers. In 1850, the predictions of Mrs. 
Anne Rising, the village fortune teller of Fayetteville, figured large- 
ly in the trial of Mrs. Ann K. Simpson for murder of her hus- 
band.® It was proved that Mrs. Rising had foretold the death of 
Mr. Simpson several weeks before it occurred. 

One of the most common superstitions of the time, from which the 
present day has not yet escaped, was the belief that knocking on 
wood prevented unhappy consequence of idly spoken words.® To 


e2 Alexander, J. B., The History of Mecklenburg County, p. 315. Charlotte, N. C., 1902. 
8 York, Autobiography, p. 40. 
“ Raleigh Register, Sept. 10, Oct. 1, 1841 
ile, =e Wiliam H. (report), The Trial of Mrs. Ann K. Simpson, p. 37. et seq. Fayette- 
ville . C., BBS2 
* For present day beliefs of the mountain folk of North Carolina see Sumner, C. R., ‘‘Wood- 
row Wilson Fascinated by Mountain Witch Stories.”” Greensboro Daily News, Feb. 20, 1927. 
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begin a piece of work on Friday meant certain ill fortune; while to 
wash clothes on New Year’s Day would bring death to a member of 
the family. If an amorous maiden could induce her lover to wind a 
ball of thread with her, marriage would inevitably result. Before 
the thread was wound, however, a circle must first have been made 
in the front yard with the handle of a frying pan. All human rela- 
tions, in fact, could be governed or foretold by a knowledge of signs 
and their interpretation. It was rare indeed for a person of the low- 
er classes to escape the effect of such beliefs. 

Society in North Carolina in the period prior to the Civil War was 
permeated by superstitious notions; but this was only one character- 
istic of a people whose chance for getting ahead in life was limited 
and whose opportunity of learning new ways of doing things was 
circumscribed by conditions which made travel difficult and expen- 
sive. Isolation had produced a provincial and sectional society 
which reacted conservatively to the introduction of innovations; 
enough of the frontier characteristics still clung to the people to 
make them individualistic. 





67 MS. in Governor’s Papers, State Series, Vol. IX., Part 1. 











THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY SECURITY 
COMPANY 


An Early Instance of the Holding Company 
By C. K. Brown 


The Southern Railway Security Company was a Pennsylvania 
corporation which purchased and held the securities of a large num- 
ber of Southern railroads in the decade of the 1870’s. That the 
story of its aims and accomplishments merits preservation as a 
worth while chapter in the history of American railroad transporta- 
tion is indicated by three considerations. In the first place, it af- 
fords a very early example of the holding company as a method of 
combinations of railroads in the United States. The early consoli- 
dation of railroads took place for the most part by the resort 
to other methods. That is, they were evidenced by the creation of 
larger operating companies. The holding company is generally 
thought of as belonging to the last few years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, extending, of course, over into the twentieth. But the South- 
ern Railway Security Company was in existence as a pure holding 
company, taking no part in railroad operation, three decades before 
the famous Northern Securities Company came into being. In the 
second place the Southern Railway Security Company was an evi- 
dence of the noteworthy post-bellum entrance of Northern capital- 
ists into the field of railroad transportation in the South. Finally, 
the company was to a large degree instrumental in establishing in the 
seventies a north and south trend of traffic, which has been an out- 
standing characteristic of the railroads of the South Atlantic states 
down to the present day. 

The nominal existence of the Southern Railway Security Com- 
pany covered the decade from 1871 to 1881. These ten years may, 
for convenience, be divided into two periods by the panic of 1873. 
The active work of the company in building up its system of 
Southern railroads took place before the panic. The period 
following the panic was one of liquidation. The men in con- 
trol of the company appear not to have given out to the pub- 
lic much information with regard to its affairs. Nor were 
railroad managers and financiers in those days before the 
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inauguration of strict government regulation of railroads accustom- 
ed to leave behind them complete and accessible records of 
their operations. The commercial and financial journals of the 
period knew little of the company beyond the mere fact of its exist- 
ence. Two official reports of the company have been found by the 
writer, and fragmentary bits of information have been picked up 
from the annual reports of various railroad companies with which 
the Southern Railway Security Company was connected in one way 
or another. The task of forming these fragments into a consistent 
and smooth-running story is not an easy one, and the reader is warn- 
ed that it has been necessary to resort to inference in order to make 
the story a fairly complete one. An effort is made to indicate clear- 
ly each point where a conclusion is drawn from scanty data. 

The Southern Railway Security Company came into existence un- 
der authority of an act of the Pennsylvania legislature of March 22, 
1871.1 By this act R. D. Barclay, S. S. Moon, and C. Grinnell were 
incorporated as the Overland Contract Company with the same pow- 
ers as those granted to the Pennsylvania Company incorporated a 
year previously. The charter of the Pennsylvania Company grant- 
ed the right both to operate railroads and to own their securities. 
The Pennsylvania Company, which was owned in entirety by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, was the latter’s representative in 
the territory west of Pittsburgh. It performed both operating and 
holding functions down to January 1, 1918, when all its leases and 
operating arrangements were turned over to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. The Overland Contract Company thus had power 
to operate railroads as well as to own their securities. In actual 
practice, however, the right to operate railroads was not exercised, 
and the company existed as a pure holding company. Although the 
Southern Railroad Security Company, which grew out of the Over- 
land Contract Company charter, was chartered a little later than the 
Pennsylvania Company, it would seem to be a better example of the 
holding company. 

The right to change the name of the Overland Contract Company 
was granted in the fourth section of the act of incorporation. The 
new name, Southern Railway Security Company, was accordingly 
adopted at the meeting held for purposes of organization at Phila- 
delphia on April 5, 1871. The men named in the act of incorpora- 





1 Pamphlet Laws of Penn., 1871, p. 438. 
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tion appear to have been mere figureheads. Grinnell was not even 
present at the organization of the company and Moon made no sub- 
scription to the capital stock. Barclay subscribed for 200 shares, 
but half a year later his name did not appear among the principal 
stockholders, and no more mention was thereafter made of him in 
connection with the affairs of the company.” 

The object of the Southern Railway Security Company was stated 
by President Cass in the following words: ‘The object and purpose 
of this organization is to secure the control of such Southern rail- 
roads as may be essential to the formation of through lines between 
New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington City, and the prin- 
cipal cities of the South, by ownership of the capital stock of said 
companies, by leases, and by contract relations.”* This statement 
indicates clearly that the company contemplated the establishment 
of north and south trends of traffic in the Southeast. 

Contemporary opinion as to the interests controlling the South- 
ern Railway Security Company seems to have been divided. 
Thomas A. Scott, prominent official of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and after 1874 its president, was widely considered the controlling 
spirit of the Security Company.‘ In the South the Southern Rail- 
way Security Company was commonly referred to as “Tom Scott.” 

The Railroad Gazette of January 20, 1872, referred to the com- 
pany as “a corporation whose headquarters are in Pittsburgh, 
which is going about the South seeking what (in the way of rail- 
roads) it may devour, acting apparently for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company in that s.ction as the ‘Pennsylvania Company’ 
does in the West.’”” The latter surmise was, of course, only partially 
correct, for the Southern Railway Security Company never acted as 
an operating company. In fact President Cass stated clearly, ““The 
immediate supervision and control of each road is with its own 
local Board of Directors. . . . These local managements, so 
to speak, working in accord with the more enlarged sphere of opera- 
tions of this Company, will bring all these roads, and others in the 
Southern States, into harmonious action. i 

Late in 1871 the Washington correspondent of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser declared that the Southern Railway Security Company, 





2 Organization and Charter of the Southern Railway Security fe. pamphlet in the library of 
ea : Railway Economics, Washington, pp. 12, 13, 19, 


3. 
4 The " Rellvoad Gonstee, Mar. 9, 1872, Vol. IV, p. 112. 
5 Jbid., Vol. te 
6 Organization @ Charter, op. cit., p. 6. 
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which has been supposed to be the work of parites connected with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, had turned out to be the work of an 
independent organization controlled by Baltimore capital.’ Public 
opinion would thus seem to have been quite hazy as to the interests 
in control of the company. 

The facts in the case indicate that several interests were repre- 
sented. On December 4, 1871, George W. Cass was president of 
the company. Cass was also president of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railroad,* which fact would lend weight to 
the view that the company was controlled in the interests of the 
Pennsylvania. The vice-president and treasurer of the company 
was B. F. Newcomer of Baltimore, who for many years was inter- 
ested in the roads which later went into the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, but who apparently had no connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania. The directors were: Thomas A. Scott, already referred to; 
W. T. Walters of Baltimore, long interested in the Coast Line 
roads;” H. B. Plant of Augusta, Georgia, whose name is connected 
with the Plant System of the far South; M. K. Jesup and D. Willis 
James of New York; J. D. Cameron of Philadelphia; and R. T. 
Wilson, president of the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia 
Railroad. That some English capital was represented is evidenced 
by the fact that Daniel James of Liverpool was listed as one of the 
principal stockholders.*° 

The Baltimore capital seems to have been independent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, as doubtless some of the other capital was. 
But the interests of the Pennsylvania seem nevertheless to have been 
predominant. For the Pennsylvania Railroad Company as a corpo- 
ration was a stockholder in the Southern Railway Security Company 
to the extent of $783,734.33... A fair conclusion would appear 
to be that the Pennsylvania was heavily interested in the company 
and was well represented on its board of directors, but that its con- 
trol was by no means complete. James Roosevelt of New York 
was president of the Southern Railway Security Company in 1873,’* 
and when he resigned late in that year William Oden Hughart, 


7 The Railroad Gazette, Dec. 2, 1871, Vol. III, p. 369. 

8 Ibid., Dec. 20, 1872, Vol. iv, p. 29 

® For convenience the roads which later went to make up the Atlantic Coast Line will be re- 
ferred to as the Coast Line roads. Similarly, the roads which later went into the Southern Railway 
System will be referred to as the Southern Railway roads. 

10 Organization and Charter, op. cit., p. 4. 

1 Report of the Investigating Committee of the ane oe R. ®. Co., 1604, p. 76. 

12 Annual Report of the Southern Ry. Security Co., 1873, 15 pp. 
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previously president of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad, 
was made president.’* 

The charter of the Southern Railway Security Company set no 
limit upon the amount of its capital stock. Soon after the company 
was organized the stockholders authorized an increase of the capital 
stock to any amount not exceeding $10,000,000."* On May 1, 
1873, the paid-in stock amounted to $5,502,511.93.'° It appears 
never to have been larger than this figure. 

As soon as the company was organized it began to buy up the 
capital stocks of Southern railroads, and by December 4, 1871, 
had secured control of a majority of the stock of the follow- 
ing roads:'® 


Wilmington and Weldon ee ——— 

; | Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta _ 188 miles 

A. C. L. Nereewtern S.C.) _.. 102 miles 
roads | Richmond and Petersburg —___. ‘ 25 miles 
Cheraw and Darlington ‘aliciaestaiensn — aie 

| Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta ae, | 

Sou. Ry. East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia - _ 270 miles 
roads ( Richmond and Danville (to Greensboro) .... 190 miles 
1191 miles 


To the above list should be added the North Carolina Railroad, 
223 miles in length, which the Richmond and Danville, acting 
under the control of the Southern Railway Security Company had 
leased in September, 1871, and the Memphis and Charleston and 
the Ripley railroads in Tennessee, totalling 353 miles in length, 
control over which the Southern Railway Security Company had 
secured by virtue of a lease executed on July 1, 1871.'7 The two 
latter roads were not operated directly by the Southern Railway 
Security Company, which thus maintained its status as a pure 
holding company. 

The par value of the stocks of the above eight roads purchased 
by the Southern Railway Security Company was $6,745,000. 
They were purchased for $3,400,000, or an average of 50.4 per 
cent of par.’* Before the Civil War the Southern states were heavy 





18 The Railroad Gazette, Nov. 22, 1873, Vol. V, p. 474. 
4 Organization and Charter, op. cit. = ae. 

13 Annual Report of the Southern Ry Security Co., 1873, p. 11. 
16 Organization and Charter, op. cit., p. 4. 

17 [bid., p. H 

18 Ibid... p 
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holders of the stocks of railroads whose construction they had aid- 
ed with public funds. When the Southern states were forced to 
liquidate these holdings after the war, Northern capitalists came 
in and purchased the stocks, often at a small fraction of their par 
value. It was in this way that the Southern Railway Security 
Company so readily gained control of the Southern lines. In fact, 
some of the capitalists interested in the Security Company appear 
to have been in control of Southern roads before the Security 
Company was formed. For example, W. T. Walters had bought 
the interest of the state of North Carolina in the Wilmington and 
Weldon and Wilmington and Manchester railroads in 1869.'° In 
the latter sixties R. T. Wilson and C. M. McGhee, both of whom 
were afterwards stockholders in the Southern Railway Security 
Company, bought up a controlling interest in the Tennessee roads 
when the state of Tennessee distributed its holdings among various 
turnpike companies. No record has been found of a sale of rail- 
road stock by a Southern state directly to the Southern Railway 
Security Company. The Security Company would thus appear 
to take on the nature of a pooling of the interests of a number of 
capitalists who had already invested heavily in Southern railroads. 
While the evidence on this point is not conclusive, there is little 
indication of the contrary. 

During 1872 and 1873 few additions were made to the stock 
holdings of the Security Company. Some railroad bonds were 
purchased and blocks of stock in the Mobile and Montgomery 
Railroad and the Western Railroad of Alabama were secured. 
The principal work of the company during this period was done 
in connection with the construction of the Richmond and Atlanta 
Air Line Railroad between Atlanta and Charlotte. The Richmond 
and Danville Railroad Company undertook the task of building 
this 265 mile line, and the Southern Railway Security Company 
loaned the Richmond and Danville money with which to carry on 
the work. Up to May 1, 1873, the sum of $3,428,795.81 had been 
advanced by the Security Company for this purpose and the esti- 
mates called for an additional $445,107.03 to complete the track.*° 
Whether this entire sum was afterward advanced by the Security 
Company does not appear, for no further financial statements are 


1*® “Report of Board of Education of N. C., 1869,’ Publc Document, 1869-70, No. 6. 
20 Annual Report of the Southern Ry. Security Co., 1873, p. 7. 
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available. The Atlanta-Charlotte line was put in operation on 
September 28, 1873.7" Of course a large part of the funds for the 
construction of the Richmond and Atlanta Air Line was raised 
from an issue of first mortgage bonds. As security for the money 
advanced by the Southern Railway Security Company that company 
held $2,620,000 worth of second mortgage bonds of the Air Line 
Company endorsed by the Richmond and Danville Railroad Com- 
pany and 20,000 shares of preferred stock of the Richmond and 
Atlanta Air Line, in addition to which the Richmond and Danville 
had pledged to the Security Company 14,505 shares of its stock 
in the Piedmont Railroad, 5940 shares of stock in the Roanoke 
Valley Railroad, and 1600 shares of stock in the Northwestern 
Nerth Carolina Railroad.** 

With this heavy investment in the Richmond and Atlanta Air 
Line, a road which was opened for traffic at a most unfortunate 
time, the Southern Railway Security Company was in no position 
to weather the financial storm of 1873. It found itself with heavy 
obligations and practically no liquid assets. Substantially all the 
assets of the company consisted of stocks or cash advances made 
to the Southern roads, and it was impossible to realize on any of 
these. The capital of the company had been by no means commen- 
surate with the sphere of operations. Resort had been had to bor- 
rowing, and on May 1, 1873, liabilities amounted to $2,712,973.41, 
over and above capital stock paid in. At that time the company 
saw the necessity of funding these obligations, and proposed to do 
so by issuing $3,000,000 worth of bonds.** But this evidently prov- 
ed to be impossible in view of the condition of the money market 
in 1873. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SECURITY COMPANY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT May 1, 187374 


ASSETS 
6871 shares Richmond and Petersburg Railroad stock _.... $608,547.46 
8491 shares Wilmington and Weldon Railroad stock 509,450.00 
2938 shares Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta Railroad 
— Sasisenssns 202,236.75 
$600,000 income bonds of ‘the same e (when issued) sa 150,000.00 
9129 shares Northeastern Railroad stock 95,838.48 





21 Poor's Manual, 1897, 2. 763. 
22 Annual ha og of the Southern Ry. Security Co., 1873, p. 8. 
33 Jbid., 

2% Annual Mca of the Southern Ry. Security Co. 1873, p. 11. 
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24,000 shares Richmond and Danville Railroad stock 587,800.00 
4513 shares Cheraw and Darlington Railroad stock —__. 45,130.00 
13,024 shares Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta Railroad 
a aa 651,331.68 
10,265-'4 shares East ‘Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia 
Railroad stock - - reise 955,836.60 
2714 shares Mobile and Montgomery Railroad ‘stock ; 89,874.54 
4000 shares Western Railroad of Alabama stock 97,562.25 
10 shares South Carolina Central Railroad stock 500.00 
$400,000 Mobile and Montgomery Railroad second mort- 
I I diana dacs nie tielelas aca enmniaaicatbsshbbonuia 220,000.00 
Advances to the Richmond and Danville Railroad on 
account of the Richmond and Atlanta Air Line... ~— 3,428,795.81 
Advances to the Ripley Railway Company for iron and 
equipment — 132,649.02 
Advances to the Wilmington, ‘Columbia and Augusta Rail- 
road account floating debt eee ee i 42,455.00 
Bills receivable 24,388.27 
Interest account and general expenses ‘mostly ‘collectable 
from the various roads controlled by this company 375,615.74 
RS TI ic cdicnch te nicrdilecciinsSincisieecaaatbsictnshsticend a eaiaiale altatehcutioades 51,072.15 
BED cidsenstiaesernnteiichins parenspilienicncell ....... $8,269,084.65 
LIABILITIES 


Capital stock, 98,905 shares paid in at 

par value of $50 per share ; $4,945 ,250.00 
Capital stock, 34,767 shares subscribed 

for at 33 1-3 per share, upon which 





there has been paid to this ee 557,261.93 
Pret and bee oot __ 53,599.31 
$5,556,111.24 
Sterling loan for £200,000 «1, 086,173.41 
Advances made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company —..... i 600,000.00 


Richmond and Danville Railroad Com- 
pany notes discounted for use of this 








company Sohal seiacdnpeaseneraeidiediaiecubaisil 120,000.00 
Bills payable Rakaenisolibiiasiasipiegiinscsaihagsshs: b> mn 
2,712,973.41 
Total lee eeihvconaeneanabaapesianameals $8 269,084.65 


The original investment of $783,734.33 of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company in the Southern Railway Security Company was 
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said by the president of the former company to have been made 
in order to protect the investment of the Pennsylvania in the Balti- 
more and Potomac Railroad, which extended from Baltimore 
through Washington to the south bank of the Potomac, and in 
whose construction the Pennsylvania had aided.” In addition to 
this investment the Pennsylvania made advances of $600,000 to 
the Southern Railway Security Company. Late in 1873, when the 
latter company was in dire financial straits, a special meeting of 
its stockholders was called for November 21 to consider the ad- 
visability of selling certain properties of the company.*® At this 
point the Pennsylvania Railroad Company came to the rescue and 
took over the Security Company’s holdings of Richmond and Dan- 
ville stock to cover the advances of $600,000. This put the Penn- 
sylvania in full control of the Richmond and Danville. But it 
will be recalled that the Richmond and Danville had endorsed bonds 
of the Richmond and Atlanta Air Line Railroad Company and 
further put up its stock in the Piedmont and other railroads as 
security for the cash advances made by the Southern Railway 
Security Company on account of the construction of the road be- 
tween Atlanta and Charlotte. The Pennsylvania, then, in order 
to protect its investment in Richmond and Danville stock was 
forced to take over from the Southern Railway Security Company 
the latter’s interest in the Richmond and Atlanta Air Line as well. 
We thus find that at the end of 1873 the investments of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company in Southern railroads stood as follows:*' 





1. Alexandria and Washington Railway stock $63,724.00 
2. Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railway stock 31,600.00 
3. Southern Railway Security Company —...._ 783,734.33 
4. Richmond and Danville Railroad stock ~ 600,000.00 
5. Notes of the Richmond and Danville, bonds of the 
Atlanta Railroad and the Richmond and At- 
lanta Air Line, with collateral of $3,205,691.42 1,164,997.00 
6. Western Railroad of Alabama stock 60,000.00 
EEE a Te 


It would thus appear that in addition to buying the Richmond 
and Danville stock and the claims of the Security Company on 
2% Report of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 1872, p. 20. 


28 The Railroad Gazette, Nov. 22, 1873, Vol. V, p. 475._ 
27 Report of the Investigating Committee of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 1874, p. 76. 
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the Richmond and Atlanta Air Line the Pennsylvania bought the 
Security Company’s stock in the Alabama road. It is significant 
that items 4, 5, and 6 total $1,824,997, which is evidently the figure 
referred to by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle when it 
reported that the Pennsylvania had’ purchased the Security Com- 
pany’s interest in the Richmond and Atlanta Air Line for $1,825,- 
000.2" It should be noted that the above figures represent the 
actual amounts of the Pennsylvania’s investments and not par 
value of securities. 

By these transations the Pennsylvania Railroad shouldered the 
larger part of the financial burden of the Southern Railway Securi- 
ty Company, and seems thereafter to have had no further connec- 
tion with it. The investments of the Pennsylvania in the Southern 
roads were severely criticized by a committee representing the 
stockholders of the company. The entire investment was referred 
to as “an illegitimate direction given to the funds and credit of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company which cannot be approved.” 
The whole amount invested was charged off to the profit and loss 
account of 1873 and ceased to be carried as an asset of the com- 
pany.”’ And well it might have been, for there was little prospect 
of recovering anything from the larger part of it. Some $4,000,- 
000 worth of first mortgage bonds of the Richmond and Atlanta 
Air Line were outstanding with interest in arrears. This road was 
long in the hands of the courts, and the Pennsylvania sustained 
heavy losses on its account. With the aid of the Pennsylvania 
the Richmond and Danville managed to stay out of the courts. 
The Pennsylvania cancelled the endorsement of the Richmond and 
Danville on the second mortgage bonds of the Richmond and 
Atlanta Air Line and returned to the Richmond and Danville its 
stock in the Piedmont Railroad Company.*® Through lean years 
and at great cost the Pennsylvania held on to its Richmond and 
Danville stock. By July 1, 1874, the Richmond and Danville had 
become indebted to the Pennsylvania to the extent of $370,000. 
At that time the meeting of further obligations required the ex- 
tension of an additional loan of $430,000, making $800,000 in all. 
To cover these loans the Richmond and Danville gave the Pennsy]l- 


28 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Jan. 3, 1874, Vol. XVIII, p. 14. 
20 Report of the Investigating Committee of the Pennsylvania x. R. Ce., 104; o. %. 
“Report of Special Investigating Committee,”’ p. 7, in Report of the Richmond co: Danville 
Railroad Co., 1876. 
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vania $1,000,000 worth of 6 per cent consolidated mortgage bonds.*" 
Finally, with the approach of better times, the Pennsylvania sold its 
interest in the Richmond and Danville in 1880. The reason assign- 
ed for the sale was the fact that the Richmond and Danville was 
isolated from the main Pennsylvania system by intervening roads 
controlled by other companies. ‘This situation prevented the Penn- 
sylvania from receiving direct benefit in increased traffic from the 
Richmond and Danville.** The sale was said to have been made to 
“private citizens.”** Shortly thereafter, in 1881, the Richmond and 
West Point Terminal and Warehouse Company began the building 
up of its vast system of railroads which later became the Southern 
Railway System. 

We return now to the Southern Railway Security Company in 
1873. By turning over to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company all 
its interests in the roads between Richmond and Atlanta this com- 
pany would appear to have received the sum of $1,224,997 (items 5 
and 6 in above table), which it could apply to liquidating its other 
obligations. This relief evidently enabled the company to proceed 
with liquidation more slowly than would otherwise have been the 
case. No record has been found of the affairs of the company be- 
tween 1873 and 1876. Late in 1876 W. T. Walters, chairman of a 
special committee, advertised for bids up to December 30, 1876, on 
the following properties** of the Southern Railway Security Com- 


pany: 


2952 shares Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta Railroad stock 
$600,000 income convertible bonds of the same 

9129 shares Northeastern Railroad stock 

4513 shares Cheraw and Darlington Railroad stock 

13,024 shares Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta Railroad stock 

10 shares South Carolina Central Railroad stock 

$11,000 Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta Railroad first mortgage bonds 
$826,000 notes of Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta Railroad 

Certain real estate in Atlanta, Georgia 


The interests of the Southern Railway Security Company at this 
time seem to have been almost entirely in the Atlantic Coast Line 
roads. The panic of 1873 evidently separated the company’s hold- 
ings into two parts, the Southern Railway roads close to the moun- 





31 Report of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 1875, p. 39. 
8 Report of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 1881, p. 26. 
83 Report of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 1880, p. 406. 
3% Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Dec. 9, 1876, p. 576. 
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tains passing rapidly into other hands, while control of the coastal 
plain roads was retained by the company. The East Tennessee, 
Virginia and Georgia Railroad stock and the Richmond and Peters- 
burg Railroad stock must have been sold some time prior to 1876. 
It is significant also that the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad stock 
does not appear among the securities offered for sale in 1876. It is 
a fact that the Wilmington and Weldon road was leased to the Wil- 
mington, Columbia and Augusta Railroad in the period just follow- 
ing the panic. It seems likely that this lease having been effected 
under the influence of the Security Company’s control of both roads, 
the Security Company thereafter eased its financial position by dis- 
posing of its stock in the Wilmington and Weldon, while retaining 
actual control of the road by virtue of its lease to the other company. 
But the Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta was not strong enough 
to carry the burden of holding the system together, failed to keep 
the terms of the lease, and perhaps thereby precipitated the final 
downfall of the Southern Railway Security Company. 

There is no record of the sale of the stocks in December, 1876, 
and we are left to surmise that the sale took place according to ad- 
vertisement. By 1877 the Southern Railway Security Company 
had evidently completed its liquidation and ceased all operations. 
Four years later, on March 16, 1881, the franchise and rights of the 
company were sold under judicial order by the sheriff of Dauphin 
County, Pennsylvania. At that time the Southern Railway Securi- 
ty Company appears to have possessed no property other than the 
franchise. The purchasers of the franchise promptly reorganized 
the company, changing the name to National Transit Company.” 
The National Transit Company was thereafter engaged in the busi- 
ness of transporting oil by pipe line. 

The achievement of the Southern Railway Security Company in 
building up a system of railroads in the South was remarkable for 
the rapidity with which it was accomplished. Within a few months 
after its organization the company secured control of the principal 
roads south of Richmond as well as of the line from Bristol to Mem- 
phis. When the road between Atlanta and Charlotte was completed 
the company controlled the only direct lines between Richmond and 
Atlanta, Richmond and Augusta, and Richmond and Charleston. 





% These facts were supplied the writer by the Chief of the Corporation Bureau of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Financially the company was not a success. There is a record of 
one semi-annual dividend of 3-4 per cent having been paid in the 
middle of 1872.°° The capital of the company was entirely inade- 
quate and the men in control overestimated the ability of the South- 
ern states to recover rapidly from the effects of the War between the 
States. The panic of 1873 wrecked the company and foiled its 
plans. It is not impossible to see in the disruption which this crisis 
caused the beginnings of the formation of the two great railroad sys- 
tems which in latter years have dominated the transportation situa- 
tion in the South Atlantic States—The Southern Railway and the 
Atlantic Coast Line. The roads which the Southern Railway Se- 
curity Company controlled were sold, but Northern capitalists con- 
tinued to control them, and the north and south trends of traffic es- 
tablished in the Carolinas during the early seventies have continued 
to exist. 


3% The Railroad Gazette, July 6, 1872, Vol. 1V, p. 289 











TWELVE NORTH CAROLINA COUNTIES 
IN 1810-1811 


By A. R. NEWSOME 


III. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 


1 
By | |. 
DISCRIPTION OF FRANKLIN COUNTY 


The County of Franklin is bounded by the Counties of Granville War- 
ren Nash & Wake and is of small extent being only about twenty 
five miles square*—It was formerly a part of Bute County which in the 
year 1764 was taken from the County of Granville* and named after the 
Earl of Bute at that time Prime Minister of England*—owing to that 
Gentlemans strenuous exertions to tax the Americans, backed by his ran- 
corous opposition to their cause, it was deemed highly improper that he 
should continue to receive honor from the Country which he wished to 
oppress and accordingly in the year 1779 when the County was divided the 
name of his Lordship was deservidly laid aside in order to make way for 
better & greater men—The Two Counties were named Warren and Frank- 
lin;® the first in remembrance of the brave Warren® who fell at the battle 
of Breeds Hill or as it is more commonly called the battle of Bunkers Hill; 
the other after the greatest Patriot & Philosopher of his age—* 

Face of the County &c.) Franklin is rather broken but not more so 
that to render it agreeable—the soil except on the water courses is thin 
and stoney—the arable Land however is easily cultivated and is what is 
usually called a Kind free soil—the growth in general is Oak & Hickory 
mixed with pine—It is believed there is no County in the United States 


1 The manuscript sketch of Franklin County is unsigned and it has not been possible to ascer- 
tain the author. 

2 The dimensions were more nearly 20 by 25 miles. 

3 In 1764, the portion of Granville County known as St. John’s Parish was erected into Bute 
County; and Solomon Alston, William Johnston, and Julius Nichols were appointed commissoiners 
to erect a court house, prison, pillory, and stocks. S. R., XXIII, 622-627. 

4 John Stuart, third Earl of Bute (1713-92), a Scottish nobleman of great wealth and a lead- 
ing adviser of George III, was the King’s chief minister from 1761 to 1763. He was appointed 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department in 1761 and First Lord of the Treasury in 1762. 
It was under his ministry that England concluded with France the Peace of Paris, 1763. T. F. 
Tout, An Advanced History of Great Britain, 570-574; Dictionary of National Biography, LV, 
92-98. 

5 An act of February 12, 1779, ordered the division of Bute into Warren and Franklin coun- 
ties by a direct line from the Granville line to the Halifax or Nash line so as to leave the same 
acreage in each county. Julius Nichols, William Duke, John Falian, John Norwood, and 
Matthew Thomas were appointed to run the line, and to find the geographical centre of each coun- 
ty, where the county seat should be located, provided good water was available. If not, the seat 
should be fixed at the well-watered place nearest the centre. John Norwood, Matthew Thomas, and 
Joseph Norris were appointed to purchase 100 acres for the county seat of Franklin and to erect pub- 
lic buildings. S. R., XXIV, 227-230, 303. At the next session of the legislature, the line as 
run received legislative endorsement. S. R., XXIV, 294. Due to the depreciation of currency, 
the proceeds from the tax to build the court house were insufficient; in 1782, the commissioners were 
ordered to turn over the money on hand to the county treasurer to be applied toward defraying the 
expenses of the county. S. R., XXIV, 449. 

® Major General Joseph Warren was killed on June 17, 1775. 

7 Benjamin Franklin. 
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that is better watered than Franklin—Tar River runs through its Centre, 
in every direction there are fine bold Creeks* and there are few plantations 
that cannot boast of many excellent Springs—indeed the County has been 
even more prized for its high healthy situations and good Water than for 
the fertility of its soil—from the above it is apparent that its staple com- 
modities must be various as in either case the Land may justify the owners 
being the Planter or Farmer®—many are compelled to be both—the In- 
habitants therefore carry to market Tobacco, Cotton Wheat Cattle & 
hogs—it raises corn sufficient for its own consumption and during the last 
scarce years supplied Warren with a considerable quantity—the Princi- 
pal markets are Petersburg & Richmond— 

Settlement of the County &c.) Warren from its bordering on Roanoke 
was settled some time before Franklin—-as lands got scarce new adventur- 
ers were obliged to move more Southerly—about the year 1740 Mr. John 
Terrill!® the ancester of the Family of that name who now resides in this 
County was the first person that made a settlement on the south side of 
Sandy Creek—no doubt entries had been made before this time but the 
dread of the Indians who were then numerous, and the idea of being a 
first settler deterred Persons from advancing—The County was then part 
of Edgecombe—"! 

Remarkable occurrences &c.) History furnished few more tragical 
events than the following which took place in this County—about the 
year 1755 there was a man of the name of William Thomas who had been 
some time settled on Flat rock Creek—that happened to be an unfavour- 
able Crop year and there was little prospect of Most the New settlers 
main crops—he had a wife and seven Children the eldest about ten years 
old—he had no meat & figured to himself that his family must starve— 
this idea brooded in his mind till he formed the dreadfull resolution of 
putting them to death—one Evening he sent his two eldest who were sons 
a considerable distance from the house to burn brush—having set them to 
work he returned to the house and cut the throats of his wife who was far 
advanced in pregnancy & five of his Children—he went back to the new 
ground where he intended to have thrown his sons in the brush fire—but 
glutted with blood & thinking they might be of service to him he brought 
them home and spread the alarm that the Indians had committed the mur- 
der—the report was generally believed and no further inquiry was made— 
towards the close of this bloody scene he made a cut at the throat of a 

® Franklin County is almost entirely within the drainage basin. of the Tar River, though the wa- 
ters of Moccasin Creek which forms part of the southern boundary flow through Contentnea Creek 
into Neuse River. Crooked, Cedar, Buffalo, Billy’s, Jackson, McGees, and Middle creeks are 
southern tributaries of the Tar. On the northern side of Tar River, the county is drained by Cy- 
press, Sycamore, Fox, Toole’s and Lynch’s creeks which flow directly into the Tar and by numer- 
ous tributaries of Sandy and Shocco creeks whose waters reach the Tar lower in its course. 

® The primary purpose of a planter was the production of staple commodities for sale. His plan- 
tation was of considerable size as was his labor force which worked under supervision at tasks of a 
routine nature. The farmer’s agricultural unit and labor force were much smaller and his primary 
purpose was the production of crops for the subsistence of his family. ; 

10 In 1743, the Council granted a petition of John Terrell for a warrant of 200 acres of land in 

ombe County. C. R., IV, 635. The Sandy Creek Association, formed in 1758, was the 
oldest Baptist association in North Carolina. C.R., V, 1170 


11 Edgecombe County was not established beyond dispute until 1741. S. R., XXIII, 164-165. 
Granville was ct off from Edgecombe in 1746, and Bute was formed from part of Granville in 1764. 
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little Girl about six or seven years old—she retreated into a small porch 
belonging to the house—having finished the business within he soon fol- 
lowed her—on his advancing she exclaimed “pray Dady don’t kill me— 
help me to stop this blood”—the inhuman Monster scattered her brains 
with a homminy Pestle—he staid some time in the neighbourhood but 
shortly after went to a distant Country—the last words of his Infant 
Daughter sounded hell in his ears—no change of place or situation could 
efface them—the appeal of the little innocent continually haunted him and 
stung him more than the murder of the rest—after an absence of two 
years he returned to the same spot—was taken up on suspicion—confessed 
his Crimes, was tried and executed at Halifax!*—his wife & five Children 
were buried in the same Coffin and the grave is still to be seen adjoining 
the Glebe the seat of Alex' Falconer Esqg’!*—this relation we have from 
a living Witness who veiwed the dead bodies the following morning— — 
This County was remarkably Patriotic during the War—had very few 
disaffected Persons and turned out her quota with great alacrity—she can 
boast her full proportion of Continental Officers and soldiers—"* 

General & individual Wealth) There are few if any wealthy People 
in Franklin—The Inhabitants for the most part enjoy a competency—they 
dwell in comfortable houses, have snug plantations, make enough to sup- 
port their families genteelly, & to educate their Children—” 

Towns) Lewisburg'® the County Town was established in the year 
1779—it is situated on Tar River contains about twenty neat houses and 
is in a very flourishing State—the main post road runs through it and the 





12 The Halifax Superior Court records of this date are not available. However, on April 26, 
1762, the Committee of Public Claims, meeting at Wilmington, allowed the claim of Benjamin 
Person, deputy sheriff of Granville, for £4-19s-8d ‘‘for conveying William Thomas, a murderer, from 
the county jail of Granville to the Superior Court at Halifax.’’ It also allowed the claim of Thomas 
Lowe, jailer of Granville, £5-18s, ‘for one hundred and eighteen days’ imprisonment of William 
Thomas.” S$. R., XXII, 831, 834. 

18 Alexander Falconer was born and educated in Scotland. He was one of the founders of Frank- 
lin Academy at Louisburg in 1802 and a trustee until his death on March 17, 1818, at the Glebe, 
after a lingering illness due to a stroke of paralysis. ‘‘The honorary distinctions, diplomas, etc. 
now in possession of his family, all bear testimony of the proficiency which he made in his scien- 
tific pursuits.’’ Raleigh Register, March 27, 1818; Laws of North Carolina, 1802, ch. 38. 

14 There is very little definite data on the part played by Bute and later Franklin in the Revolu- 
tion. In 1779, Thos. Sherrod reported to Governor Caswell that the light horse of Franklin were 
properly equipped. It has been said that “there were no Tories in Bute.’’ However, in 1776 
Governor Josiah Martin sent orders to supposed loyalists in Bute to raise troops for the service of 
the King. C. R., X, 441; S. R., XIII, 411, XIV, 46, XXIV, 154; J. H. Wheeler, Histori- 
cal Sketches of North Carolina, II, 149, 424. 

15 In Franklin, the differentiation in economic status of the inhabitants was more pronounced than 
this sketch implies. In 1810, there were 53 persons who listed more than 1,000 acres each for taxa- 
tion. Five inhabitants listed more than 3,000 acres each: Jeremiah Perry, 3,297; Joshua Perry, 
3,302; Henry G. Williams, 3,655; William Williams, 3,655; and William Jeffreys, 4,898. The 
total population of 10,166 comprised 4,655 whites, 5,330 slaves, and 171 free negroes. By 1860 
the population had grown to 14,107—6,465 whites, 7,076 slaves, and 566 free negroes. Franklin 
County List of Taxables, 1804-22, North Carolina Historical Commission MSS.; Ninth Census, I, 
52-54. 

In 1790, there were 388 heads of families among the total white population of 4,805 who owned 
the 2,717 slaves in the county: 11 owned over 30 each; 17 owned from 20 to 30 each; 50, from 10 
to 20 each; 112, from 5 to 10 each; and 198, less than 5 each. The largest slaveholder was Ors- 
born Jeffrey with 69. S.R., XXVI, 541-555. 

16 After the purchase of the 100 acres for a county seat, directed by the act establishing Frank- 
lin County, the legislature in 1779 established the town of Lewisburg, appointing Osborn Jeffreys, 
William Green, William Hill, William Brickell, and John Hunt commissioners to set aside a lot 
for the court house, prison, and stocks, and to lay out streets and one hundred half-acre lots for 
which they should take subscriptions at $40 each. The subscriber was required to erect on the lot 
a house of certain specifications within four years. S. R., XXIV, 303-304. 
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Northern and Southern Stages meet here three times a week—It was nam- 
ed after Lewis the XVI the late unfortunate King of France—'? 
Academies Schools &c.) The Franklin Academy'® is situated on a 
beautiful eminence in the Town of Lewisburg and was established by Act 
of the Legislature in 1802'*—in 1804 the buildings were completed and the 
exercises commenced under the direction of the late Mr. Mathew Dickin- 
son*°—this Gentleman was educated at Yale College—in Connecticut and 
received the Degree of A. M. he was a man of the first talents and a com- 
plete scholar—and to his exertions & abilities the County is greatly indebt- 
ed for the success and reputation of this Institution—The Academy was 
under Mr Dickinsons management for four years, at one period of which 
there were upwards of ninety students some of whom were from Virginia 





17 Edward Hooker, who was in Louisburg on November 30, 1808, wrote of it: “L. is in a hilly 

part of the country has perhaps a dozen houses and 2 or 3 stores and mills on Tar river. 
The shire town of Franklin Co. The County was named after Dr. F. and the village after Louis 
XVI at the time Dr. F. as our agent in the revolution went to F. and obtained supplies from the 
French.”” C. L. Coon, op. cit. 89. In the year preceding the establishment of Louisburg and 
Franklin County, France had signed treaties of commerce and alliance with the United States. 

18 In 1787, the General Assembly designated Dr. John King, William Lancaster, Josiah Love, 
Benjamin Seawell, Robert Goodlow, Robert Bell, Jorden Hill, Francis Taylor, Hugh Hays, William 
Green, Thomas Stokes, and Dr. William Varell as trustees to erect and govern Franklin Academy in 
Lewisburg. S. R., XXIV, 876-878. Perhaps nothing came of this act, for the General Assembly 
of 1802 appointed John Hunt, Francis Taylor, Epps Moody, John Haywood, Joshua Perry, Archi- 
bald Davis, William Lancaster, Jeremiah Perry, Jr., Richard Fenner, George Tunstall, Green Hill, 
William Green, Alexander Falcon[er], William Williams, Jr., and Major Jeremiah Perry as trustees 
of Franklin Academy. 

The academy was opened January 1, 1805, under the principalship of Matthew Dickinson, a grad- 
uate of Yale University. Tuition fees were $10 per annum for instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, belles lettres, and rhetoric; and $16 for ethics and meta- 
physics, the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, and Italian languages, and the ‘higher branches of 
Metaphysics and Philosophy, viz., Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Altimetry, 
Longimetry, Mensuration of Superficies and Solids, Surveying, Navigation, Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy.’ Board, lodging, washing, etc., could be secured for $70 per year. Dickinson con- 
tinued as principal until 1809. D. H. Mayhew had charge in 1809; James Bogle in 1810; and 
Mayhew returned to the principalship in 1811, assisted by Mr. Hillman. 

In 1813 a female department was added, and during the next year bids were asked for a female 
academy building. 

In 1816, John B. Bobbitt, the first Franklin County graduate of the University, became prin- 
cipal. Until 1821 and again for several years beginning with 1832, the male and female academies 
were in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Bobbitt. Other principals were: 1821, Fitch Wheeler of Yale 
University; 1823, George Perry; 1824, A. H. White of Yale University; 1826, Eliah Brewer of 
Yale; 1828, C. A. Hill. The state papers regularly published accounts of the examinations and 
exercises of the academy. 

The academy profited soon after its establishment under Dickinson by receiving at one time twen- 
ty of the students who left the University in the “great rebellion” of 1805 in protest against a rigid 
disciplinary rule adopted by the trustees. C. L. Coon, op. cit. 84-106. K. P. Battle, History 
of the University of North Carolina, I, 200-215. 

19 Laws of North Carolina, 1802, ch. 38 

20 Matthew Dickinson, a native of Somers, Connecticut, and a graduate of Yale University in 
1804, opened Franklin Academy on January 1, 1805, and held the principalship for four years, re- 
signing at the end of 1808 to study law. Soon he became an attorney at law, but died on Septem- 
ber 17, aged 28 years, of a bilious fever which he contracted on a journey to the low country. Dur- 
ing his brief sojourn in North Carolina he had achieved considerable reputation for Franklin Acad- 
emy as well as popular esteem and an economic competence for himself. He was visited in 1808 
by his friend and fellow-student at Yale, Edward Hooker, who wrote of him: ‘““Mr. D. has acquired a 
very decent little estate since he first came here 4 years ago. He thinks himself worth between six 
and seven thousand dollars. The first year he had about seven hundred dollars—the next, the avails 
of his school 1,000Dlls—the next they amounted to 1,500 and the last year to 1,200. Besides this 
too he pays an Usher (Mayhew from Wms Col.) 300 Dils. But he has improved opportunities to 

speculate by lending say 600 Dlls. cash to a young Sportsman and taking a Bond for 1,000. Till 
lately he owned a house and farm of more than three hundred acres, six slaves, and a quantity of 
stock, as horses, sheep and cattle. Lately he sold his land for 4.000 Dlls which was one thousand 
more than it cost him. He now keeps a Gig, two horses and a servant or two and designs in the 
spring to visit Conn.*in this style. Dickinson says literature is much respected in these parts and 
literary men reverenced. The first year he came when he had no property and nothing to recom- 
mend him but his books and education, he received flattering testimonies of respect and was treated 
with equal civility as at present. z He says men of information and liberality respect liter- 
ary men from principie and the rest of the community see in literary characters something so su- 
perior to themselves that they are impelled to homage. D. has had at times 90 students in his Acad- 
emy. 20 or 30 or more as large and as old as himself. He has taught all branches taught 
in colleges, except Conick Secms.’’ C.L. Coon, op. cit., 89-91; “Diary of Edward Hooker, 1805- 
1808,’ Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1896, I, 842-929. 
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& S°. Carolina—M!' Dickinson was succeeded by M' Davis H. Mayhew a 
Gentleman who received his Education at William’s College Massachu- 
setts & under whom it continued to flourish—The Academy is now ably 
superintended by Doctor James Bogle who was educated at [ | 
this you must supply [ ] This Seminary has no funds, it 
was erected by private contributions and to the honor of the County be it 
nained that at the first meeting of the Trustees upwards of $1500 were 
subscribed—it has a small but well chosen Library attached to it?’— 
there are some excellent English Schools in different parts of the County— 

Learning & State of Society) Altho’ Franklin cannot at present boast 
of any first rate Characters, yet it is boldly asserted that she possesses as 
respectable a Yeomanry as any County in the State—her Citizens in gen- 
eral are men of industry, of handsome information and eager after knowl- 
edge—and the desire which all classes manifest of properly educating their 
children does them the highest honor.??— 

Foreigners) There are few foreigners in the County and those are from 
Scotland & Ireland—while in this subject it would be an Act of injustice 
to departed worth to omit the names of William Cupples** and Thomas 
Mitchell—Parson Cupples was from Scotland and for many years before 
and during the revolution was the Clergyman of St. Johns Parish which in- 
cluded this County & Warren—he is said to have been a Man of Learning 
and of great worth—his foibles if he had any were of the head not of the 
heart—he was much respected, and his Parishoners to this day talk of him 
with veneration & esteem—to his Eternal honor it ought to be recorded 
that he was among the few of the Established Clergy who boldly and open- 
ly declared “The British Parliament have no right to tax the Ameri- 
cans”—Doctor Mitchell was from Aberdeen in Scotland where he prac- 
tised Physic for some time with success—strongly attached to Republican 
Principles and a free government he in the year 1789 or 90 came to Ameri- 
ca & settled in this County where he resided until his death—he was not 
only a Gentleman of great skill in his profession but of science and general 
knowledge—there were few subjects on which the Doctor could not com- 
- 1 

21 The library was established early in 1810. C.L. Coon, op. cit., 91-92. 

22 John B. Bobbitt was the only Franklin County graduate of the University before 1810. Henry 
“ _ Nicholas Long were in attendance but did not graduate. K. P. Battle, op. cit., I, 
4 

23 The a is mistaken in the name of the preacher. Charles Cupples began his ministry in St. 
John’s Parish, Bute County, in 1767. He was first appointed by Governor Tryon for three months, 
but the vestry secured an extension of his service for one year, after which he was established by the 
Governor on petition of the leading citizens of the parish. From January 1, 1767, to April 9, 1768, 
he baptised 331 white and 51 negro children and officiated at five places in the parish, administering 
the sacrament four times to about 60 communicants at each of three of these places. In 1768, he 
wrote: ‘“‘We have a few Dissenters here of such as are generally called Ranting Anabaptists but they 
have of late mightily decreased, and generally attend the public worship in the church.”’ From 
January 1, 1770, to April 25, 1711, he baptised 383 white and 65 negro children in the parish and 
administered the sacrament three times to about 70 communicants at each of five places. 

Though popular in the parish, he was able to make little headway against the popular sympathy 
for the cause of the Regulators. ‘‘The people of this county,” he wrote in 1771, “have a religious 
turn of mind attend duly on religious worship, but if in my discourses to them, I mention that a 
true christian ought to live in a due subordination and in supporting the Government they will re- 
turn that they love the Government will stand up for it with all their lives and properties, but that 
the Sheriffs, Clerks of Courts, and Registers have been Exactors, and unless they make up to them 
the money which they say, they have unjustly taken they will pay no more taxes for anything.” 

In 1779 and again in 1780, Cupples was elected chaplain of the General Assembly. Sketches of 


Church History in North Carolina, 83, 265; C. R., VII, 457, 540, 704-705, VIII, 222, 503, 
551-553; S. R., XIII, 788-789, XV, 196. 
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municate information and he delighted in the communication—in the 
course of his practice he performed some wonderful cures of which there 
are living Witnesses and it is believed he was the first in this part of the 
Country who in any great degree introduced Electricity into the Practice 
of Physic—we know he introduced it with success—when residing in Scot- 
land he wrote some articles for the Second Edition of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica‘ for which he received the thanks of the Compilers and we 
have reason to believe that had he lived he would on the subject of Medi- 
cine have added to our stock of knowledge— 

Religion) The religion of this County is divided among the Metho- 
dists & Baptists of which the former are the most numerous—the Baptists 
have four houses of religious Worship the Methodists six*°— 

Roads) The nature of the soil is favourable to good roads and they are 
commonly kept in good order—it has been remarked by travellers that the 
main post road from Lewisburg to Warrenton exhibits as much variety, 
handsome situations, and pleasant seats, as any road of the same extent 
in the Southern States 

Value of Land) It has been before observed that Franklin is more 
valued for its pure air and good water than for the richness of its soil— 
this has induced Gentlemen from the lower parts of the State to purchase 
summer retreats and in some neighbourhoods considerably enhanced the 
value of Land—thin land is worth 6 and 7 Dollars per acre, on the Water 
Courses it sells for 8 or 10 and in other parts of the County may be bought 
for 3—perhaps the average price is about 4 Dolls 

Diseases) The old Inhabitants say that about forty or fifty years ago 
sickness was unknown unless where people died of casualities old age or 
intemperance—the recolection of ten years gives strength to this saying— 
but of late years and particularly in the falls of 1807 and 1809 bilious and 
inflammatory fevers of a most malignant nature prevailed in this County 
and were very fatal—it remains for the Faculty to determine whether the 
malignancy was owing to the strong & robust—consetutions which the di- 
seases attacked or to any other cause—there is no doubt but in this and 
the adjacent Counties diseases have increased of late years; but we never 
can believe that the increase of population is the primary cause—the his- 
tory of other Countries will not warrant the belief— 

Franklin is situated in the sixth Congressional District and in writing its 
History it would be unpardonable not to mention that the Honourable 
Nathaniel Macon*® Esquire has represented it in Congress for twenty 

24 Published, 1777-1784. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, IX, 377. 

2 The Revolution uprooted Episcopalianism which was strengthening its position in Bute County 
under the ministration of Charles Cupples. Edward Hooker wrote of religion in Franklin County 
in his diary of 1808 as follows: ‘‘As to the learned professions, here in the middle country Mr. D. 
[ickenson] speaks thus. That of Theology is at low ebb, there being no preachers of education. 
He has never seen one Presm clergyman in the state except Mr. Caldwell P. of N. C. Univy. All 
are Baptists and Methodists and very unlearned and in low estimation in Socy although perhaps very 
good men. There are many professors of religion, though mostly in humble life. There are how- 
ever some exceptions. Some rich and honorable Sincere Christians, down below Louisburg. A wide 
field is open for the production of good by enlightened clergymen.’’ Amnual Report of the American 


Historical Association for the Year 1896, I, 915. ae 
2¢ Nathaniel Macon of Warren (1757-1837) was the foremost figure in North Carolina politics 
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years—his talents and integrity please all parties and he continues to 
possess the increased esteem and confidence of his Constituents— 
Raleigh 234 June 1810 


GREENE COUNTY 
By Tu. Hotuiimay! 


Hawlanding 14th November 1810 
Dear Sir 


I herewith forward to you such information as I have been able to col- 
lect on the different Subjects requested in Your Letter of March last that 
was deemed of Sufficient importance to require notice 
Greene County” 


Face of the Country &c. 


The Land is not so level as to admit of much stagnated water, neither 
is there to be found many hills or rises that is of ilconveniance to agricul- 
ture; about one Sixth part of which is in a State of Cultivation, the bal- 
ance is a forrest of pine oak hicory dogwood gum elm ash maple and &c 
interspersed with swamps Glades and rivulets, on Iselands and ridges near 
Swamps a dark rich soil is to be met with, the more higher Lands are con- 
siderably mixt with Sand. the price of Such as is Suitable for cultivation 
may be estimated at from four to ten dollars and such as is only fit for 
tar turpentine or timber from one to four dollars per acre 


Productions &c 


All most all kind of vegetable productions that are needed for domestick 
use are made in sufficiant quantitey for home consumption 


Settlement &c 
The first Settlements in Greene County was made About the date of 


during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. He was a member of the state Senate, 1782, 
1784; House of Commons, 1790; House of Representatives of the United States Congress, 1791- 
1815, of which he was Speaker, 1801-1807; United States Senate, 1815-1828. After retiring from 
the Senate in 1828 he was president of the constitutional convention of 1835 and a Van Buren elec- 
tor in 1836. He was a Republican of great national influence before the War of 1812; but the ma- 
jority of his party shifted so far from his strict construction principles that in his later career his in- 
fluence declined both in North Carolina and the nation. Biographical Congressional Directory, 841; 
W. E. Dodd, Life of Nathaniel Macon. 

1 Thomas Holliday was one of the trustees of Greene Academy, incorporated in 1804. ” Laws of 
North Carolina, 1804, ch. 43. 

2 In 1799 the name of Glasgow County was changed to Greene in honor of General Nathanael 
Greene. James Glasgow, Secretary of State from 1777 to 1798, for whom the county had been 
named in 1791, had recently became involved in land frauds and an attempt to destroy the records 
in burning the State House. Dobbs County, created from Johnston in 1758 and named in honor of 
Gov. Arthur Dobbs, had been divided into Glasgow and Lenoir in 1791. Thus Dobbs and Glasgow 
disappeared from the list of North Carolina county names. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 591, 
618, 626, 678; S. A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, If, 152, 176. The act of 1791, estab- 
lishing Glasgow (later Greene) County, directed that the county court be held at the house of Ben- 
jamin Sheppard at Snow Hill until James Glasgow, William Speight, William Ormond, 
William Harper, and John Pope should fix a place for building the court house, etc. James 
Glasgow, William Speight, William Ormond, Joshua Croom and Moses Westbrook were directed to 
contract for the building of a court house, prison, and stocks at the place selected. Laws of North 
Carolina, 1791, ch. 
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1710 by emigrants from the North Countys of this State, Virginia and 
some few from Mereland from which time for several Years they continued 
to live in a most retched State of poverty possessing few if any of the com- 
forts of Life “But from prudance and industry that never failing source of 
domestick happiness the inhabitance of Greene County have been well fed 
and well clothed for many years past, and at this time participates in 
many Luxurys of Life. 


Navigable Streams &c 


The only Navigable Stream in Greene County is great Contentny® a 
branch of Neuse, which rises in Nash County* and passes through Edge- 
combe and Greene Countys and falls in to Neuse about thirty miles above 
Newbern, and is navigable for flats of one hundred and fifty barrels bur- 
den as high as the upper part of Greene County at a freight to Newbern 
of from 25 to 40 cents per barrel 


Articles of Exportation &c 


Pork may be considered as the Staple article about one forth part of 
what is made to Spare is generally drove to Virginia the ballance is either 
made into bacon or barreled, and generally find a market in Newbern also 
corn, pees, cotton, flour wax, tallow tar turpentine and Staves are made to 
Spare and generally find amarket in Newbern 


Welth &c 


Greene County contains about 500 familys® and is about equal in Sise 
to eighteen miles Square which would be about 420 acres to each family, 
the everage welth would be about equal to $5000 but as in all other places 
welth is very disproportioned Some possessing fare more and Some a great 
deal less® 


Buildings &c 


The inhabitance Generally live in framed houses with chimneys of brick 
which are comfortable but seldom eligant Horses Cattle and Sheep are 
raised the two former a sufficiant for home demand and the latter might 
with proper attention 


Manufactoreys 


There is no manufactoreys that deserve the name except of the house 
hold Kind where the principal part of the clothing of each family is made 


3% Contentnea Creek. 

4 Contentnea Creek rises in Franklin County. 

5 In 1810 the population of Greene County was 4,867 comprising 2,970 whites, 1,842 slaves, 
and 55 free negroes. In 1860, the population was 7,925, 824 whites, 3,947 slaves, and 154 free 
negroes. Ninth Census, I, 52-54. 

® Greene County tax and other records have been destroyed for the most part. In 1790, Dobbs 
County, which comprised what later became Greene, had 1,915 slaves in a total population of 
6,893. There were a few large slaveholders: James Glasgow, 50; Benjamin Sheppard, 71; Jesse 
Cobb, 42; Bryan Whitfield, 58; John Heritage, 38. S. R., XXVI, 481-500. 
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Schools &c 


The Greene Academy’ is the only incorperated School which was incor- 
perated in the Year 1804 but for want of adequate funds as well as the 
want of attention of the Trustees, the Institution is not promising, which 
is much to be lamented as the inhabitance Generally appear to be desireous 
of procuring for their childred a good English education which most of 
them have often discovered the want of them Selves® 


Religion 
Episcopalians, Babtists & Methodists the latter are the most numerous, 
the Babtists and Methodists have each three meeting houses within the 
County 
With high respect 
I am Sir Your most Obd 
Th. Holliday 


LENOIR COUNTY 
By JoHN WASHINGTON! 


Kinston May 1, 1810. 
Gentlemen: 


Your fav’. of 30th ulto I receivd some 15 or 20 days ago which on ac- 
count of my indisposition, I have been prevented from answering sooner. 

Though I feel reluctant to engage in that which I am so badly qualified 
to perform yet it affords me pleasure to comply with your request, par- 
ticularly as you express an opinion that it may probably be rendered 
servicable to the public. 

With respect to the face of Lenoir County, it is generally level except 
near the river, (in some places) and on some of the creeks, which can by 
no means be called hilly, except as compared to the very level state of the 
rest of the County. 

At the distance of a half to one or two miles from the river Neuse (much 
dependant on the breadth of the drownable lands) either on the one side, 
or the other of the river, there is generally found a ridge or rather a de- 
cent from the higher and level lands of about 20 to 30 feet, which in 
many places affords beautiful places for building. 

The Neuse low grounds or those subject to overflow in this county is 
not very considerable, though it affords a border on the one side or the 


7 The legislature of 1804, in view of “liberal subscriptions’ already made by citizens of Greene 
County, designated Hymick Hooker, Thomas Holliday, Jacob Lassiter, Lawrence Carr, John Har- 
per, Silas Lassiter, Samuel Hooker, Francis Kilpatrick, Roderic Powell, Isaac Ward, and Hugh 
Harper as trustees of Greene Academy to be erected in an old field near Hooker’s Bridge on Great 
Contentney. In 1807, Jacob Lassiter, secretary of the trustees, advertised for a “Principal Teach- 
er.”’ He announced that the trustees were satisfied ‘‘at the progress of the Institution under their 
former Teacher, Mr. A. M. Rogers.’”’ C. L. Coon, op. cit., 167; Laws of North Carolina, 
1804, ch. 43. 

5 The first Greene County graduate of the University was Octavius Wright Hooker, class of 1845. 
K. P. Battle, op. cit., 800. 

1 John Washington was a commissioner of Kinston in 1806 and 1809 and postmaster in 1823. 
The North Carolina Register, 1823, 68; Laws of North Carolina, 1806, ch. 42; Laws of North 
Carolina, 1809, ch. 90. 
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other of the river generally, of from a quarter to a half a mile and upwards, 
which being generally narrow and much cut to pieces with sloughs (though 
in certain places and on ridges sufficiently high for cultivation) is together 
by the gradual rise and fall, with the relative height of the water rendered 
generally unfit for cultivation, indeed, I believe the soil, though much 
stronger than the up lands, is yet by no means as rich as the low lands of 
many of the rivers of this State, this I infer in some degree from the 
growth, which is smaller than that of several of the rivers with which I am 
acquainted, nor do I believe that it is so productive of most. 

The growth of the river low grounds is generally, Oak, Gum, Poplar, 
Birch, with some Cypress and the usual small growth, there is but little 
Cypress fit for timber nor indeed does it afford much Oak that is fit for 
staves &c. In the uper end of the County and on the North side of the 
river there are some pretty extensive oaken swamps which affords excellent 
range for Hogs and cattle, they are interspersed with ridges of good land 
high enough for cultivation. 

The lands lying above Kinston to falling creek,? and above (near the 
river) is generally very level and inclined to be light and sandy and is gen- 
erally held to be pleasant and good corn land, as is the case with all or 
the greater part of the lands from Kinston down to the lower end of the 
County, indeed all the lands lying broad off from the river (on the north 
side) to the line of the County and below Kinston in what is termed Con- 
tentney neck, or the fork of Neuse and Contentney is generally good, much 
of which no doubt is stronger than the river lands. 

These, off, lands having a clay’y bottom is well adapted to receive ma- 
nure and is good for wheat as well as corn, 

The lands lying off on the same side of the river and above Kinston to 
falling Creek are also pretty good, but the lands lying above falling Creek 
and a little off the river are very sandy and of thin soil. 

The lands on the South side of Neuse in this County are (generally) by 
no means as good as those on the North, being near the river considerably 
sandy and barren except in some places a narrow border of necky land 
close on the river. 

The back lands on this side of the river falls off into a flat, low, and stiff 
piney woods which is by no means productive. 

The growth of the lands of this County say, the better land near the riv- 
er is generally, Oak, Hickory, dogwood, and short leafpine, with other 
small growth peculiar to such lands in this state, and that of the lands ly- 
ing off on the north side (of the better kind) is oak, Hickory, with long and 
short leaf pine mix’d &c. and of the sandy lands on this side, long and 
short leaf pine mixed with a little oak and much black jack. 

On the S°. side of the river, the sandy lands hath a growth similar to 
that of the North, and the off and flat lands generally Thick set with long 
lief pine with some under growth as common. 

The product of this County is mostly Indian corn and pease with some 





2 Falling Creek is a northern tributary of the Neuse a few miles above Kinston. 
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Cotton, sweet potatoes, wheat and Rye, The former of the two last articles 
is much increas’d within the last ten years, farmers that then raised but 
small patches, now sow large or considerable fields. 

Pork being the staple article of this County, a part of the Corn crop 
with a little of the Wheat (in flour) is sent to market, and the residue 
(perhaps) much the largest part of the Corn crop, as well as wheat and all 
the Rye and nearly all the pease and potatoes is given to the Hogs 
for fating. 

Observe that notwithstanding I have represented our soil as pleasant 
and of good quality for the production of these articles, yet I do not con- 
ceive that any deserves to be called rich, for I am sure that the average 
crop of our good lands does not exceed 10 bushels of Indian Corn p acre, 
the best when fresh not exceeding 15 to 20 bushels. However the soil of 
our better lands being of a happy medeocrity between the fine and the 
coarse, the hot and the cold, perhaps no part of the State is generally more 
favourable to the production of vegetables and herbage. 

As to the Water of this County, I know none in the lower part of this 
State that is better, for notwithstanding the Inhabitants have their share 
of the local complaints, yet no person pretends to attribute it to the Water 
for that is generally light, pure, and palitable, particularly in and near 
Kinston. 

With regard to price (I think) our lands are as high as in any part of 
the State (all things considered) That range laying on the N°. side and 
near the river (which I call necky) is generally estimated at 10 to $12% 
p acre, indeed considerable of it has laterly sold at that which no doubt, 
on making proper deductions for the drownable and waste lands (such as 
cannot be rendered in anywise useful except for timber and range) must 
bring that part fit for cultivation in many instances to from 20 to 
$30 p acre. 

That which we term good lands laying off on the north side is generally 
estimated at 5 to $7 and those poor sandy lands at from 2 to $4 

The lands on the S°. side are not nominally so high tho. comparing their 
intrinsic value, perhaps equally so. The river lands of that side Would be 
estimated at from $5 to 8 and perhaps higer, and those off, flat and piney 
lands at perhaps 1 to $3.8 

As to the time of settlement of this county, what now constitutes Lenoir 
may be said to have been settled between 80 and 90 years—, those 
amongst the oldest grants for land in the County bears date, 1716.4 

Observe that Lenoir is not an original County, Craven having been the 
original was divided, Johnson was taken off the upper part, which com- 
prehended what is now Lenoir, but Johnson being divided, Dobbs was tak- 
en off the lower end which also comprehends Lenoir. Dobbs being very 

8 The average value of land per acre in Lenoir County as assessed for the federal direct tax of 
ioe a te et the state tax of 1815, $1.37. W.H. Hoyt, The Papers of Archibald D. 


* The early Lenoir County records have been destroyed. The earliest of the meagre available 
records is dated 1737. 
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turbulent, split, divided and so confused by party and design,” as to go 
near to subvert, as well the legal authority as all good order, harmony, and 
(in some instances) even safety was doubtful, so that the Legislature tak- 
ing under consideration the situation of Dobbs, thought proper to pull it 
down, and raise out of its ruins Lenoir and Glasgow (now Green) ® 

Permit me further to observe that while Dobbs County existed, that the 
mobb, while some case was depending which they did not wish tried, 
thought proper to desolve the Court, and in another instance to set fire to 
and burn down the Comptrollers House in Kinston and many other acts 
little less daring and outrageous were occasionally committed. 

Kinston was the residence of the Governor in the person of the late 
Richard Caswell‘ as also the heads of department, and in the revolutionary 
war a rendezvous for Troops.® 

Notwithstanding most of the inhabitants of the County of Dobbs were 
as sound in their politics as any other, yet there were a number disaffected 
to the cause of the revolution, which created some trouble.® 

Lenoir is divided from East to West by Neuse River, into which falls 
several small creeks say, on the N°. side (begining at the lower end) 
is Stonington, falling, and bear Creeks and on the S°. side, S°. West creek, 
the Head of Trent river also runs into this County.'® 

There are two Roads leading westwardly, one on each side of the River, 
and three cross Roads or rather from S°. to North, say, one from New- 
bern crosses Neuse from Craven at Coxes ferry in the lower end of this 


5 So bitter was the contest over the ratification of the Constitution of the United States that a 
riot occurred while the ballots were being counted in the court house at night in the election of 
delegates to the Hillsborough Convention of 1788. The Federalist ticket of prominent men (Richard 
Caswell, James Glasgow, Benjamin Sheppard, Bryan Whitfield, and John Herritage) was running 
behind the less distinguished but more popular Anti-Federalist ticket (Moses Westbrook, Jacob 
Johnson, Isaac Croom, Absalom Price, and Abraham Baker). Suddenly the light was extinguished 
and the ballot box disappeared. The Federalist governor “recommended” to the voters that they 
meet at the court house on an appointed day to elect delegates. Only 85 Federalists participated in 
the second election. The Hillsborough Convention unseated the Federalist delegation from Dobbs but 
refused to allow the Anti-Federalists candidates to be seated. Dobbs, therefore, was unrepresented 
in the Convention. Louise Irby, “An Old Time North Carolina Election,’’ Proceedings of the 
Twentieth and Twenty-first Annual Sessions of the State Literary and Historical Association of North 
Carolina, 102-111. 

6 Craven County was formed from Bath in 1712; Johnston from Craven in 1746; and Dobbs from 
Johnston in 1758. Lenoir and Glasgow replaced Dobbs in 1791; and in 1799 Glasgow was changed 
to Greene. Lenoir was named in honor of General William Lenoir, a hero of the battle of King’s 
Mountain. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 567, 626, 667, 678; S. R., XXIII, 495-496; Laws of 
North Carolina, 1791, ch. 47. 

7 Richard Caswell (1729-1789) was born in Maryland but moved to North Carolina about 1746 
where he rose to prominence in public life. He represented Johnston and later Dobbs in the lower 
house of the General Assembly, 1754-1775; was a member of the Provincial Congresses of 1775 
and 1776; represented North Carolina in the Continental Congress, 1774-1776; was the first gover- 
nor of the State after the adoption of the constitution of 1776, serving continuously from 1776 to 
1780. After the Revolution, he served in the state Senate, in the Convention of 1788, and as 
governor, 1785-87. 

Caswell’s home was in Kinston. The Council of State met frequently in Kinston in 1777, 1778, 
1779, and 1780. S. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, lil, 65-79. North Caro- 
lina Manual, 1913, 362, 369, 388, 397, 417, 454-457, 591-592, 877, 909; S. R., XIV, 273, 
274, 317; XXII, 929, 937, 939, 949, 951, 954-956, 962, 964. 

8S. R., XI, 468, 587-588, 602-603, 620; XII, 132, 133, 294-295, 416-417; XIII, 245, 
251, 267, 274; XV, 69-70; XVI, 483; XXIV, 413-417. 

® An association of citizens in upper Dobbs who resisted the draft, insulted officers, and wounded 
officials apprehending deserters caused the Council of State in 1779 to advise that the Governor order 
a detachment of Dobbs militia to capture the leaders. In 1781, numbers of Dobbs citizens joined 
the British. On August 20, General William Caswell wrote to Governor Burke that ‘Dobbs has 
part of it fallen into the Hands of the British and Three Companies out of Seven have to a Man 
joined them.” C. R., IX, 1127, 1241, X, 146; S. R., XI, 731-732, XIV, 319, XV, 627, 
XXII, 568-569. 

10 These water courses bear the same names today. Trent River flows through the southern part 
of the county into the Neuse at New Bern. 
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County, thence up Contentney, one that crosses at Jones’s Bridge near 
Kinston, thence through Kinston towards Contentney or up the river on 
the North side (this is the most generally used road) also one that crosses 
at Rockford or Whitfields ferry, which leads in the same direction. 

These ferries and Bridge, with one across contentney (at Brooks’s) 
from Pitt County, are all of any note contain’d in the County. 

Mines, there is some appearance of Iron oar in the County, tho. too 
small to be any way important; near the river, in several places is visi- 
ble considerable quantities of Copperass oar’! and in the river bank 
are some masses of lime-stone which affords good lime, also in one place 
in the bed of the river as well as the bank, there is an extensive bed of 
soft, light and fleeky rock, which is said to be fullers earth,!* but whether 
it is or not I am too little acquainted to say. 

As to the product of this County, pork and Indian Corn seems to be 
the staple articles, but of the quantity sent to market, the means of 
knowing is so uncertain as to render it difficult to say, yet I suppose at 
least 2000 Barrels of Pork, 5 to 6000 do Corn, 50 or 60 Bales Cotton, 
a considerable quantity of Bacon, some flour, naval Stores pease &c. 

A considerable part of the Pork is driven to Virginia and some to New- 
bern. Newbern is the only market for the cured produce of this County. 

Wealth, notwithstanding it cannot be said to be very extensive, yet I 
conceive it to be equal if not superior to most of the Counties of the 
lower part of this State, being as small as this; 

Though there are some wealthy men in this County, they are not nu- 
merous, they being generally of that happy medium which qualifies them 
to be useful, as well to each other as themselves and desirable and valu- 
able citizens to their County.!* 

Kinston is the only Town in Lenoir, it is situated on Neuse River at a 
place formerly called Atkins’s Banks, this Town was Laid out and estab- 
lished agreeable to an act of assembly, bearing date 1762 under the name 
of Kingston, but has by another act dated 1784 been changed to its present 
name.'* It is situated on a level, about 25 or 30 feet above the river 
at low water, and breaks off bluff to the Water,— 

In point of health perhaps few Towns in the eastern part of the State 
have more advantages to boast of. It is blest with a pure air, and ex- 


11 Ferrous sulphate, a green crystalline substance. 

12 A soft earthy substance resembling clay, but not plastic. It is used in cleaning cloth and wool 
of grease and as a filter to clarify oils. 

148 No tax lists of Lenoir are available. In 1810 the white population of 3,019 owned 2,440 
slaves. After 1810, the number of slaves increased rapidly to surpass the whites in 1820. In 
1860, there were 4,902 whites and 5,140 slaves. Ninth Census, I, 52-54. 

1 In 1762, Francis M’Lewean, Richard Caswell, Simon Bright, Jr., John Shine, and David 
Gordon were designated by the General Assembly as directors and trustees to design, build and 
rovern the town of Kingston on 150 acres of land belonging to William Herritage at Atkins’ Ferry, 
Dobbs County Francis Macklewean was appointed treasurer. S. R., XXV, 468-470. In 1784 
- act of the General Assembly changed the name to Kinston and appointed Richard Caswell, Jesse 
Cobb, William Caswell, Isaac Wingate, Richard Caswell, Jr., John Herritage, and John Sheppard 
as trustees and directors. S. R., XXIV, 613-616. The General Assembly of 1806 appointed 
Bryan Whitfield, John Washington, John Gatlin, Jesse Cobb, Sr., Jesse Cobb, Jr., and Ambrose 
Jones as commissioners. Laws of North Carolina, 1806, ch. 42. Three years later the law of 
1806 was repealed and Bryan Whitfield, John Washington, John Gatlin, William Croom, Lewis 
Whitfield, John Harrell, Frederick Jones, and Josiah Hancock were designated as commissioners. 

Laws of North Carolina, 1809, ch. 90. 
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cellent Water which flows from a stratum of coarse sand with which 
the whole Town appears to be underlaid. 

This discharge of Spring Water from the Bank is just above the surface 
of the river, and so general and extensive as to have done material ingury 
to the Bank. 

This Town once bid fair to flourish, but from County commotions, and 
no doubt, other causes perhaps the badness of the navigation, it dwindled 
and become very low, as indeed it now is, as will appear by the number 
of inhabitants, which is comprehended in ten Families, though it certain- 
ly is mended from what it has been. 

It contains the Court House, which is of Wood, and in tolerable order, 
and sufficiently large (for the size of the County) with the Clerk & Regi- 
sters offices, and is situated about 33 miles the nearest Road from New- 
bern tho’ 60 by Water. 

The buildings of this County are by no means eligant, yet there are 
some instances of good woed buildings, which are the only kind, the preva- 
lent ambition seems not run this way, but more to the Spirit of accumula- 
tion. 

Agriculture, though not in that state of high improvements that is ob- 
servable in some places, nor indeed is it prosecuted very methodically at 
all, yet such is the industry and exertions of the Farmers, that few Coun- 
ties in the State (when taking into consideration the quality of the Soil) 
can boast of fuller crops or a greater product to the hand. 

This branch is greatly improved for the last Ten years—as well by the 
change of crops and the use of the Spade as by an increase of industry— 

The practice now (much) prevails of laying down the fallow Lands to 
small grain which is found to answer the double purpose of affording a sal- 
utary crop to the Stock as also of rest to the Land and to fit it for the 
succeeding crop. 

The domestic animals of the County are such as are common in the low- 
er part of this State, and are of a midling quality no way remarkable. 

Horses, Mules and Oxen, are used in farming and plantation purposes— 
Mules are growing into use and are much approved where fairly tried. 

Manufactoring of clothing, though not carried on extensively (there be- 
ing no extensive or regular establishment) yet it is conducted with much 
prudence and saving, being wrought only by the disaffective hands or those 
not qualified for field labour, which is found to be sufficient to afford a 
supply for much the greater part of the Clothing for both Whites and 
blacks. 

There is one whisky distillery in the County with some Brandy Stills 
occasionally used, but as there are but few fruit Trees, the use of them 
is but Small, nor is the whisky distillery extensive. 

Lenoir has in it about 16 or 17 grist mills, most of which have saws 
attached to them, and five or Six Cotton Ginns that go by Horses and 
perhaps some few by Water. 

The commerce of this County is by no means extensive and confined 
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entirely to retail, and almost exclusive on a credit of 6 to 12 months, 
there are four Stores (say 3 at Kinston and 1 at Rockford) at which 
Stores perhaps the amount of sales may run to 25 or $30.000, but I am 
persuaded that it will not exceed it, or but little if at all. 

This County is not well adapted to commerce it being for one reason, 
too near Newbern, to which market the bulk of the produce is carried by 
the farmers themselves, and for another the navigation is so extremely bad 
as to be a considerable part of the year useless. 

As to Shiping, this County has only a river craft, which consist in a 
description of flat bottomed Boats or Scows Which seems to be peculiar 
to this and Tar River, The flats are generally open and carry from 
50 to 200 Barrels, drawing from 18 to 36 inches, they are wrought with 
poles by from 3 to 7 hands, who act on ways or walks, constructed on 
the side of the flat, and is steered with a sweep or large oar attached 
to the Stern that Swivels on an erect post. 

These flats mostly have a round House or Cabin a baft with a scut- 
tle door. 

This discription of Boats has not been in use on this river more than 
10 or 12 years, there was before in use a discription of flat bottomed 
keel Boats, the present plan is preferred for this shoal river— 

The fisheries of this County are by no means extensive for though there 
are perhaps twenty Seins or upward, the whole Fish taken in the County 
are but few compared with the Fisheries of some other rivers. 

I cannot think the whole Fish taken in this County would average in 
amount p sein more than 1 to $200 and in many instances would fall much 
short, and of some springs owing to the flowing of the water few or no 
fish are caught Shads principally with a few Rocks, Sturgeons and a 
few Shucking fish (or mullets) are almost the only fish taken in seins, 
there does a few Herrings come into the river but as high as this, no 
person has yet thought it an object worth preparing a sein to take them— 

Neuse owing to its shallowness or some other cause is by no means 
well supplied with fish of any kind compared to many other rivers, for 
besides the scarcity of Fish of foreign growth it seems to be barren for 
fresh water fish, which are principally comprehended in those kinds, 
cat fish, a Small variety of perch, a few chubs, blackfish and pikes &c. 

Our game consists principally of Deer, foxes, Rabbits & Squirrels (of 
two Kinds) say Fox and Cat) Sqirrels are numerous but the other articles 
are not.—We have also raccoons, Opossoms, otters & muskrats &c. indeed 
as to the list of wild animals there is nothing remarkable in it, it being such 
as is peculiar to Other Counties similarly situated. 

Society and civilization, though not in a very refined or advanced State, 
yet I believe that it is as well as in most of the State possessing no greater 
advantages than this County does. 

Lenoir has an Academy, with some small schools, this Academy is at 
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Spring Hill, and has been about 6 or 8 years established,’® and has [ ] 
trustees, elected annually, 

At first the provision as well as the care of this School devolved upon the 
Trustees, but at present and for 3 or 4 years past the provision has depend- 
ed upon the Teacher. 

This school, at present is (and has for some time been) conducted by 
Mr’. Joseph Eliot with considerable applause, it has generally about 40 or 
(a little upwards) Students. 

The English, Latin and Greek Languages, with Writing and Arithmetic 
(perhaps the Mathematicks) are principally taught at this School. 

This Academy has a healthy situation and is known by the name of the 
Spring Hill Academy, Its teacher M'. Joseph Eliot is (I believe from Wind- 
ham, Connecticut) 

As to men of Talents, I do not know that this County can boast of any 
extra ordinary portion nor do I know that it is inferior to others in a com- 
paritive view. 

There are but few professional men, none of the Law and only two of 
Physic who practice, and they not of very long standing.'® 

Lenoir, though it cannot claim any considerable advancement in Litera- 
ture yet (not withstanding the disadvantages under which the present 
Adult inhabitants laboured, occasion’d by that want of schools which so 
generally prevail’d at the time they were raising) appear disposed and de- 
sirous to educate their children as well as the nature of their convenience 
and circumstances will admit of—and as to the comparative difference be- 
tween the present time and twenty five years ago, altho’ I do not think 
that the County has more literary characters’? (if as many) as it then had, 
yet the mass of the people certainly must be much improved. 

Altho it must be admitted that there are some of the white inhabitants 
that can neither read nor write, yet I hope that the number is small, but 
my knowledge will not admit of my pretending to form an estimate of the 
proportion. 

With respect to societies or libraries, there are none (except of a private 
nature) which I am constrained also to say of those for humane purposes, 
yet as to general hospitality, as also humanity from the Master to the 
slave, it abounds on a comparative view, as much in this County as any in 
the State. 

Religion, though by no means as flourishing in this as in some other 
Counties, yet it has certainly experienced a considerable growth for the last 
few years. 

18 After private subscriptions had been made for a school, the General Assembly of 1802 estab- 
lished the “Spring Hill Seminary of Learning” with Bryan Whitfield, Needham Whitfield, Major 
Croom, Matthew Mosely, Richard Croom, Lewis Whitfield, William Croom, William Blackledge, 
and Barnaba McKinny as trustees. Laws of North Carolina, 1802, ch. 36. Joseph Elliott was 
still in charge of the school in 1823. Spring Hill was at this time a postoffice. N. B. Whitfield 
was postmaster. The North Carolina Register, 1823, 63, 68. 

1© In 1823 there were no resident “ory | attorneys in Lenoir. The resident physicians were 
Lewis G. Haywood, Abraham Croom, John H. Parker, and Chancy Graham. The North Caro- 
lina Register, 1823, 47, 56. 


17 The earliest graduate of the University from Lenoir County was Hardy Bryan Croom, class 
of 1817. K. P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, 1, 789. 
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There are two sects of Baptists in this County (the United Baptist and 
free will or ana Baptist) and Methodist which are the only sects that asso- 
siate in worship, yet no doubt there are those of other societies, but they 
have no church established in this County. 

The United Baptist have two churches and also use the Court House as 
a place of worship 

The anna Baptist have also two churches, and as to the Methodist they 
have no church but use the Court House regularly for Worship.— 

As to diseases and remidies, they are too complicated and foreign to my 
capasity for me to pretend to illustrate upon, yet I think that I am author- 
ised to say that there is nothing in them peculiar, or materially different 
from what is met with in other Counties of similar locality, 

Sporting clubs we have none of, and as to amusement I believe nearly 
the same may be said of that, there being none but such as each mind in- 
dividually points out, indeed the inhabitants of this County seem to be so 
engaged in entenstive pursuits as to have but little relish for what the 
world calls pleasures. 

By the Tax list of 1808. I find that the quantity of land given in was 
192715 acres, though the clerk of the Court says that he supposes it to be 
short, and that about 200000'* is nearest the Quantity, by which you will 
be better enabled to come at the size of the County than any thing that I 
have it at present in my power to offer you— 

By the same list the number of free holders is 369—At the last Con- 
gressional Election there were 499 votes taken in the County,'® and though 
this is the only means by which I am at present enabled to offer you an 
estimate, yet, you are sufficiently acquainted with the manner of conduct- 
ing Elections as well as taking the list of Taxable property, to know how 
subject their estimates are to error, and will accordingly (no doubt, act as 
your judgment may dictate. 

My Dear Sirs, notwithstanding I have already written in reply to your 
letter, perhaps, more than you could have expected to receive, or may in 
any wise be necessary for you to notice, on the subject of so small a Coun- 
ty, partaking in many respects, so much of the general face of the lower 
part of this State, yet I beg leave to make some few observations relative 
to objects, in which I think this County as well as others are materially 
interested, and in which I think it probable that your paper might be ren- 
dered usefull.— 

You must be aware how important the improvement of inland naviga- 
tion must be to all countries, and particularly to that part where the pro- 
duce is almost exclusively confined to a market laying at the entrance of 
its river or creek, and how little sensible or regardfull the mass of people 
appear to be of the effect that the improvement of this kind of navigation 


would have in enhancing the value of their property—whether from habit 
eases ee ib 
18 In Lenoir, 205,372 acres of land were assessed for taxation in 1815. W. H. Hoyt, The Pa- 
bers of Archibald D. Murphey, Il, 167. 
1® In 1810 the white population of the county was 3,019. Ninth Census, I, 52-54. 
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we are become reconciled to submit to difficulties and inconveniances which 
in themselves would be so easily amended or obviated, it is hard to say, but 
such is the fact— 

Neuse affords the only navigation that Lenoir, Wayne & Johnson hath 
and certainly no River in which boats at all ply can be much more block- 
ed up and foul than this river is and has long been 

From Kinston for nearly half the distance to Newbern, Neuse is so 
blocked up with trees & rubbish that whenever The Water is low, the river 
is rendered almost useless to Boats of any size, there being many places 
(that where Boats can pass at all for trees and rubbish) there is not more 
than from 10 to 12 Inches of Water whereas in other places there is 10 to 
15 and perhaps 20 feet of Water. 

The bed of this river being generally sandy and the current in this Coun- 
ty and above as well as some distance into Craven, always running one 
way, whenever a tree falls into the river or any body adheres to the bot- 
tom, the sand is certain to drift or collect against it so as to form a shoal 
and block up the river, indeed so many of these Trees has fallen into the 
river as to render it dangerous even in high water, 

Besides these obstructions that are produced by natural causes there are 
many Trees cast into the river by clearing seine Beaches and in some in- 
stances Brush and wood thrown into the river for the purpose of forming 
shoals and thereby leveling the bottom by which the place is improved for 
drawing a sceine, 

There are things that no doubt promote the Interest of a few individuals, 
but certainly it cannot be good policy to prostrate the Interest and con- 
veniance of the community to the views of a few individuals (should it be 
lawfull) which I should be sorry to believe. 

It is true that this navigation cannot be opened without some expence, 
but it certainly would be very trivial compared to its utility. 

The only provision made by law at present is vested in the County 
Courts, which has long been the case without any effects having been yet 
produced, not do I think that any person can justify the idea that the 
County Courts will so act as to effectually opperate together,—How use- 
less would it be for Johnson, or Johnson and Wayne to clear to their limits 
unless Lenoir and Craven would, or even for Lenoir to clear unless Craven 
would, this has even been the language and it is hardly to be hoped that 
these Counties will so unite as to engage in, and carry on this desirable 
work at the same time, particularly, when we take a view of the manner in 
which the public business of the respective Counties is generally done, The 
number of Magistrates being so increased as to produce such a fluctuation 
on the bench as to render it very uncertain whether the magistrate that 
proposes any business will remain on the bench long enough to finish or 
even to bring it to sistem, or whether he can find others of sufficient leisure 
to engage in it with him, 

So that unless the legislatrue will interfere so as to pass some law that 
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shall produce the co opperation of the different counties at the same time, 
there can be but little hopes of a speedy and effectual remidy*°— 

I will not apologise for the errors of diction and arrangement of the sub- 
ject, being confident that you will make proper allowances and correct as 
your better judgment may dictate 


I am 
Gentlemen 
Your Mo. obt. sevt 
John Washington 
Pp. 8. 


It may not be a miss; to observe, that while (the present) Lenoir was 
Dobbs, the public contemplated fixing the Seat of Government in this 
County, and for that purpose did purchase a piece of Land laying about 
three miles below Kinston, on the North Bank of Neuse river, which place 
has been known since by the name of Tower Hill,” 

This Land remained public property until since the seat of Government 
was established at Raleigh, when it was sold and became private,** 

Why this plan was not carried into effect I pretend not to know unless, 
it was the preponderating influence of the west 
Tho Henderson & Co 


[To be continued} 


20 While John Washington was one of the few whose written opinion is preserved, he was doubt- 
less but one of a growing number in the State who believed that the State should undertake a 
program of internal improvements. Internal improvements became an important political issue after 
the War of 1812. Between 1816 and 1819, Archibald D. Murphey, in several reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, supported the policy and stimulated discussion and action. Before 1819, the State 
had employed an engineer, procured surveys of rivers and proposed canals, authorized subscriptions 
of $112,500 to the stock of navigation and canal companies, and created a fund for internal im- 
provements and a board to direct the newly adopted policy. The history of the State’s action is 
sketched in W. K. Boyd, ‘‘The North Carolina Fund for International Improvements,’’ The South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XV, 52-67; J. A. Morgan, “State Aid to Transportation in North Carolina— 
The Pre-Railroad Era (1776-1835),”’ The North Carolina Booklet, X, 122-154; C. C. Weaver, 
“Internal Improvements in North Carolina previous to 1860,” Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series XXI, nos. 3-4. 

21 Governor Arthur Dobbs, in the instructions which he brought with him in 1754, was directed 
to report to the Board of Trade a suitable place for the seat of government. He selected a bluff at 
Stringer’s Ferry on the north side of Neuse River about 50 miles above New Bern called Tower Hill, 
purchased the site, and later offered it to the Assembly for the purchase price with interest. He re- 
ported his selection to the Board of Trade in 1755. The Board suggested that the opinion of the 
next General Assembly be secured. In 1758 the General 7 provided for the fixing of the 
seat of government on the 850 acres owned by Dobbs at Tower Hill and the building of a home for 
the Governor and a State House. The capitol, George City, was to be built on 400 acres of the 
tract. The remaining 450 acres were to constitute a common. John Dawson, Lewis DeRossett, 
Richard Spaight, John Starkey, John Ashe, John Fonville, Joseph Bryan, John Campbell, and 
Benjamin Wynns were constituted a committee to arrange for the construction of the buildings and 
to lay off streets and one-half acre lots for sale to purchasers who must erect thereon houses of cer- 
tain specifications within five years. Dobbs was paid £450 with interest for the entire tract of 
850 acres. The committee was not to proceed until it was known that the Colony’s pi rtion of 
the £50,000 grant of Parliament to North and South Carolina and Virginia for aid in the French 
and Indian War was paid to the agent of North Carolina. In 1760, the governor was rebuked for 
assenting to an act fixing instead of recommending the site. 

The question of locating the seat of government involved sectional interests and prestige. The 
northern part « of the Colony was alarmed by Dobbs’ removal of his residence from New Bern to Wil- 
mington in 1758 and supported the act of 1758 fixing the seat on the Neuse. Dobbs was opposed 
to New Bern on account of its alleged unhealthfulness and its distance from the centre of population. 
In 1762 the Assembly petitioned the King to disallow the Tower Hill act and designate New Bern, 
though three southern members of the Council protested against the choice of New Bern. According 
to io the question provoked ‘‘a great deal of caballing and management’ in the General As- 
sem 

: 1766, pa Bern was made the seat of government and Tryon began the construction of his 
palace. C. VI. xxiii-xxv, 1-4, 37, 834-835, 887, 927-928, 940, 959-960, XXV, 373-378; 
The North me Magazine or Universal Intelligencer, "August 17- 24, 1764. 

* The General Assembly of 1798 appointed William White as commissioner to sell the Tower 
Hill lead at public auction. Laws of North Carolina, 1798, ch. 9. 
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The notes in this issue consist of a proclamation by Arthur Dobbs 
setting aside May 18, 1757 as a day of fast and humiliation; the 
celebration of July 4, 1778; a proclamation by Alexander Martin 
setting apart July 4, 1783, “as a Day of Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, .. .”; the celebration in Halifax of July 4, 1796; an advertise- 
ment announcing the publication of Dyche’s Spelling Book; an ad- 
vertisement announcing the erection of a fulling mill in Pitt County; 
announcement of the reopening of the public school in New Bern in 
1775; a statement of the receipts and disbursements of Fayetteville 
in 1789; notice of three cotton gins for sale; a news item of the or- 
ganization of the New Bern volunteers in 1789; notice of the sale 
of a riding chair; notice of the sale of ten four pounder guns; notice 
of the sale of a wind mill; a Republican prayer in 1796; article on 
the need for fire protection in Edenton in 1789; and obituaries prior 
to 1800. 

A DAY OF FAST! 
NORTH CAROLINA, ss. 


By his Excellency ARTHUR DOBBS,’ Esq; 


His Majesty’s Captain-General, Governor, and Commander in Chief, 
in and over the said Province. 


A PROCLAMATION, 
Fora FAST, 


THE critical Situation of Affairs, by a dangerous War* which his Majesty 
hath been obliged to carry on in Defence of the Religion, Liberties and 
Possessions of the British Empire, and more immediately of his American 
Colonies, against which, and the Naval Power of Britain, the French Mon- 
arch and Ministry have long formed a settled Plan of ruining all the 
British Colonies, and conquering the whole Northern Continent of Amert- 
ca, and depriving all these Provinces of their Holy Protestant reformed Re- 
ligion, their Liberties and Possessions, and fixing Galliean and Popish Slav- 
ery, Superstition and Persecution, over all this Continent: And as there 
seems to be also a Combination of Popish Powers formed against the 
Protestant Religion and Liberties of Europe; and as the enormous Abuses 





1 The North-Carolina Gazette, April 15, 1757, p. 4, c. 1. 
2 Governor of North Carolina 1754 to 1765. 
8 French and Indian War. 
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of our Liberty, the Sensuality and Corruption of our Morals, and Abuse 
of the Freedom we enjoy under our Holy Religion and civil Government, 
by which we are become obnoxious to the divine Justice and Vengeance, 
upon Account of our heinous Vices and Sins against Almighty God and his 
Christ, as well in our loose Principles as Morals, call upon us, at this crital 
Time, when our All is at Stake, to humble ourselves before God, to own our 
Sins and Immoralities, and to repent and put on firm Resolution of future 
Amendment; and since his Majesty, and all his Subjects of Britain and 
Ireland, have humbled themselves before the Throne of Heaven, by a 
solemn Day of Fasting and Humiliation, and it is an incumbent Duty on 
all American Subjects, who are more immediately concerned in the War, 
and their Religion, Liberties and Possessions invaded by a barbarous, per- 
fidious and cruel Enemy, to humble themselves and deprecate his judg- 
ment, by confessing their Sins, becoming sincerely penitent, and calling 
upon his divine Majesty, through the Merits of his only begotten Son our 
Saviour, that he may go forth at the Head of our Armies and Fleets, and 
inspire them with Courage and Resolution to defend our holy Religion, and 
civil Liberties and Possessions, and to deprive our Enemies of the Power of 
distressing us for the future. For these Considerations I have thought it 
my bounden Duty, to appoint a Day to be set apart for Fasting and Hu- 
miliation, in Conjunction with his Majesty’s Subjects in Britain and its Col- 
onies; and do therefore appoint Wednesday the Eighteenth Day of May 
next, to be solemnly kept as a Day of Fasting and Humiliation, in which 
no Labour is to be allowed, in order to deprecate the Judgments hanging 
over these Colonies, and this Province in particular, upon Account of their 
great manifold Sins; and to implore his Divine Majesty, through the Mer- 
its of our Saviour Jesus Christ, that he will lead our Armies and conduct 
our Fleets in their Operation, under his Excellency the Earl of London, 
upon the Success of which the future Safety of these Provinces, and our 
Religion, Liberties and Possessions, in great Measure depend. And I do 
hereby direct and require all Clergymen and Pastors, of any Denomina- 
tion, to perform Divine Service, in their several Churches and Places of 
Worship; and where Clergymen are wanting, that the Readers, in their 
several Chapels, may have Divine Service performed; and where such are 
wanting, that the several Families may separately keep that Day, as a Day 
of Fasting, Supplication, and Prayer, as they shall answer the same at the 
great day of Accounts, when all Secrets shall be disclosed. 


Given under my Hand, and the Seal of the said Province, at 
Newbern, the 14th Day of April, 1757, in the 30th Year of his 
Majesty’s Reign. 
ARTHUR DOBBS. 
By his Excellency’s Command, 
William Powel, Dep. Secretary, 


GOD Save the KING. 
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JULY FOURTH CELEBRATED! 
NEWBERN, July 10, 1778 


On Saturday last, the ever memorable FOURTH of July, the RISING 
STATES of America entered the THIRD year of their INDEPEND- 
ENCE, in spite of numerous fleets and armies; in spite of tomahawk and 
scalping knife; in spite of the numberless wicked and diabolical engines of 
cruelty and revenge, placed off against us by the magnanimous and heroic, 
humane and merciful George the Third, the father of his people, and his 
wicked and abandoned soldiery. On this day, the bright morning star of 
this western world arose in the east, and warned us to immerge from the 
slavish tyranny and servile dependence on a venal and corrupt court, and 
assume to ourselves a name among nations; a name terrible to tyrants, and 
wrote in indelible characters by the Almighty as a refuge from persecution. 
This day was observed here with every possible mark and demonstration 
of joy and reverence; tripple salutes were fired from the batteries in town, 
and on board the ship Cornell, and the privateer brig BELLONA, belong- 
ing to this port, the gentlemen of the town met, where many toasts suitable 
to the importance of the day were drank, and the evening happily con- 
cluded. 

By several accounts from head quarters, it seems to be well authenti- 
cated, that the British troops have evacuated Philadelphia, and that our 
army are in possession of it. 


PROCLAMATION TO CELEBRATE JULY FOURTH, 1783 


State of North Carolina 
By his Excellency Alexander Martin® Esquire Governor Captain 
General and Commander in chief of the State aforesaid 


A Proclamation’ 


Whereas the honorable the General Assembly have by a Resolution® of 
both Houses recommended to me to appoint Friday the Fourth of July next 
being the anniversary of the declaration of the American Independence, as 
a Day of Solemn Thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the many most gra- 
cious interpositions of his providence manifested in a great & signal man- 
ner in behalf of these United States, during their conflict with one of the 
first powers of Europe:—For rescuing them in the Day of Distress from 
Tyranny & oppression, and supporting them with the aid of great & power- 
ful allies:—-For conducting them Gloriously and triumphantly through a 
just and necessary War, and putting an end to the calamities thereof by the 

4 The North-Carolina Gazette, July 10, 1778, p. 4, c. 1. 

5 Manuscript in the Moravian Archives, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

® Governor of North Carolina, 1782-1785, 1789-1792. 

7 This proclamation by the governor appointing the Fourth of July a holiday is the earliest known 
proclamation which set apart that day for the observance of independence. te 

8 Although certain days in each year, such as New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day, have long been observed in North Carolina, there were no “‘legal’’ holi- 


days in this State prior to 1881. In that year the Legislature passed an act legalizing the customary 
holidays. For the present legal holidays in North Carolina, see North Carolina Manual, 1927, p. 
306. 
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restoration of Peace, after humbling the pride of our enemies & compel- 
ling them to acknowledge the Sovereignty and Independence of the Ameri- 
can Empire, and relinquish all right & claim to the same:—For raising up 
a distressed and Injured people to rank among independent nations and the 
Sovereign Powers of the world. And for all other Divine favor bestowed 
on the Inhabitants of the United States & this in particular. 

In conformity to the pious intentions of the Legislature I have thought 
proper to issue this my proclamation directing that the said 4» Day of Ju- 
ly next be observed as above, hereby strictly commanding and enjoining all 
the Good Citizens of this State to set apart the said Day from bodily 
labour, and employ the same in devout and religious exercises. And I do 
require all Ministers of the Gospel of every Denomination to convene their 
congregations at the same time, and deliver to them Discourse suitable to 
the important Occasion recommending in general the practice of Virtue & 
true Religion as the great foundation of Private Blessings as well as 
National happiness & prosperity. 

Given under my Hand & the great Seal of the State at Dan- 
bury the 18” Day of June in the Year 1783 & seventh Year 
of the Independence of the said State 
Alex. Martin 
By his Excellency 
Command God save the State 
P. Henderson Pri. Sec. 


CELEBRATING JULY FOURTH 1796° 


HALIFAX, July 11. 
THE FOURTH OF JULY 


THAT AUSPICIOUS DAY which gave birth to AMERICA’S INDE- 
PENDENCY, was celebrated in this town on Monday last. At one 
o’clock the Gentlemen assembled at Mr. Hopkin’s tavern, and at three par- 
took of a Dinner provided for the occasion; after which the following 
Toasts were drank, each accompanied by a patriotic Song. 

1. This memorable DAY—may it be consecrated to festivity in the 
calendar of time. 

2. The People of the United States—may they regard their duties and 
privileges as equally sacred. 

3. The State of North Carolina. 

4. The Hero of American Liberty. 

5. The Governor and Legislature of North Carolina. 

%. The French Republic—may her freedom be as permanent as her 
efforts have been glorious. 

7. The Batavian Republic—may she emulate the exertions, and profit 
by the example of her heroic neighbour. 


® The North-Carolina Journal, July 11, 1796, p. 3, c. 1. 
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8. The Patriots who fell in defence of American Liberty—may their 
honoured memory be the favourite theme of the future historian. 

9. The Agriculture and Manufacture of the United States. 

10. American Commerce, judicious enterprize, unbounded emolument, 
and universal intercourse. 

11. All foreign Powers in friendship with the United States. 

12. The Rights of Man. 

13. Liberty and Law—may their protection be mutual and their union 
perpetual. 

14. The University of North Carolina—may it become the Nurse of 
Science and the Guardian of Freedom. 

15. The American Fair. 

16. The whole Family of Mankind. 

The afternoon was spent in great festivity, while the utmost harmony 
and good order prevailed, and the evening closed with a Ball at the Long- 
Room, at which were present a brilliant assemblage of Ladies. 


DYCHE’S SPELLING BOOK TO BE PUBLISHED" 
IN THE PRESS 
And in a few weeks will be published, price bound two dollars and a half, 


DYCHE’S SPELLING BOOK; 
or 
A GUIDE to the ENGLISH TONGUE 


In Two Parts 

The First, proper for Beginners, shewing a natural and easy method, to 
pronounce and express both common words, and proper names; in which 
particular care is had to shew the accent, for preventing vicious pro- 
nunciation. 

The Second, for such as are advanced to some ripeness of judgment, con- 
taining observations on the sounds of letters and Dipthongs; rules for 
the true division of syllables, and the use of capitals, stops, and marks: 
With large tables of abbreviation, and distinctions of words; and sev- 
eral alphabets of copies for young writers. 


To which is now added, 


An APPENDIX, containing many additional lessons, in prose verse; 
First, in words of one syllable only; and then mix’d with words of 
two, three, four, five, six, and seven syllables. 


FULLING MILL IN PITT COUNTY" 
FULLING MILL 


The Subscriber acquaints the public that he has erected a FULLING 


10 The North-Carolina Gazette, November 7, 1778, p. 4, c. 1. 


11 The North-Carolina Gazette, November 14, 1778, p. 4, c. 1. 
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MILL in Pitt county, about ten miles above the Red Banks, where all 
persons favouring him with their employ may be assured of having their 
cloths done in the best manner. He has a workman that is equal, if not 
superior, to any in the state. If materials can be procured, he can dye 
from a scarlet to a common drab. 
PITT, Nov. 7, 1778 
GEORGE WOLFENDEN. 


SCHOOLS TO BE OPENED IN NEW BERN” 


BY Permission and Encouragement of the Trustees the Public School 
House!® of this Town is again opened, where Youth may be taught the 
English, Latin, or French Tongue; as also Writing, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Trigonometry plain and spherical, Astronomy, Navigation, Surveying, 
Geography, the Use of the Globes, or any other Part of the Mathematics, 
the /talian Method of Bookkeeping, at the established Price of the said 
School, which may be known by enquiring of Mr. Davis, Printer of this 
Paper, and one of the Trustees. 

Newbern, June 30, 1775. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF FAYETTEVILLE, 1789'' 


The commissioners of Fayeteville hereby publish an account of their 
receipts and expenditures for the present year—also the amount of the 
town property, and the taxes levied and collected for the year 1789. 


Received of the treasurer for the year 1789 the balance on 


hand, 5 09 
Received of the collector part of the taxes for 1789, 54 90 
Received of the clerk for the entrance of 10 waggons, 

12 months at 60s. £.3000 

4 ditto, 3 do. at 30s. 600 

2 carts, 12 do. at 40s. 400 

For 16 numbers at 4s. 340 

43 40 
£.102 13 9 


12 The North-Carolina Gazette, July 7, 1775, p. 4, c. 2. 

13 An act to establish a school in New Bern was passed in 1764. S. R., XXIII, p. 631, 680. 
The school house was actually begun in 1765. C. R., VII, p. 98. Another act was passed in 
1766 establishing and incorporating a school in New Bern, and levying for the benefit of the school, 
during a period of sever years, a tax of one penny per gallon on all spirituous liquors imported in- 
to Neuse River. Provision was also made for poor children. S. R., XXIII, 679-80. By 1772 a 
dispute over the authority of the Trustees arose, and an effort was made to have the act of 1766 re- 
pealed. C. R., IX, p. 243. 

14 The North-Carolina Chronicle; or Fayetteville Gazette, December 27, 1790, p. 5, c. 3. 
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Paid for two blank books, 2 00 
Paid John Campbell, surveyor, for running the lines of the 
burial ground, 160 
Paid for 20 numbers at 4s 4 00 
Paid for a blank book, 0 20 
Paid James Mears for work done on Person-Street, 13 100 
Paid William Cochran his account for work done on Coch- 
ran’s bridge, 3120 
Paid Caleb D. Howard in part for printing tickets, 12 00 
Paid James Bloodworth in part for work done at Campbell- 
ton landing, 5110 
Paid William England, for lumber, hauling, and negro hire, 
for Cochran's bridge, 25170 
Paid the Clerk, 20 00 
Balance in the hands of the Treasurer, 15 59 
£.102 139 
Taxes levied in 1789, on 39 450£. town property, at 4s. per 
100£. 78 180 
On 156 polls, not possessing 100£. taxable property, at 4s. 31 40 
£110 20 
Received of the collector by the commissioners of 1789, 26 26 
Received of the collector the present year, 54 90 
Allowed the collector for insolvents, 9120 
Balance due by the collector, commissions not yet allowed 
him, 19 186 
£110 20 


Published by order, 
R. MUMFORD, Clerk. 


COTTON GINS FOR SALE" 
NOTICE. 
There is for sale at my house, three 
COTTON MACHINES; 


one of thirty Saws and two of fifteen each, made by a professed hand 
at the Southward, the largest was intended to go by water. 

P. MORGAN. 
Halifax county, Aug. 24. 28-4 





48 The North-Carolina Journal, September 18, 1802, p. 4, c. 2. 
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NEW BERN VOLUNTEERS" 
NEWBERN, August 6. 


On Tuesday last, a number of gentlemen of this town, who have form- 
ed themselves into a Company of Infantry styled the Newbern Volun- 
teers, met at the Court-house and made choice of the following gentlemen 
for their officers: 

Mr. Samuel Gerock, Captain; Mr. William Becking, Lieutenant; Mr. 
Robert Donnell, Ensign; Mr. William Henry, and Dr. James Cutting, 
Serjeants. 

Their uniform is to be blue with buff facing, round hat covered 
with bear skin. 

During the storm, on Friday evening last, the lightning struck a 
negro man, the property of Captain Shute, who was at work on Tooley’s 
warf, and put a period to his existence. 


RIDING CHAIR FOR SALE" 
TO BE SOLD, 


On Friday the 8th day of January, at the dwelling-house of the late 
Chariton Simons, deceased, 


SUNDRY valuable NEGROES, belonging to the estate of said de- 
ceased; also a good Riding Chair, and sundry other articles. All sums 
under forty shillings must be paid in ready money, and for those above a 
credit of six months will be given, the purchasers giving their obligations 
with approved security to 

JOHN NORCOM, Adm. 
December 16, 1795. 


GUNS FOR SALE" 
WILL BE SOLD, 


On the 27th of August inst. at Winton, 

TEN CARRIAGE GUNS, four pounders; six of them lying at Mrs. 
Meredith’s landing, in Bertie County, and the other four at Murfrees- 
borough; belonging to the estate of DAVID MEREDITH, dec. at six 
months credit, the purchaser giving bond with approved security to the 

EXECUTORS. 


WIND MILL FOR SALE** 
ForSALE, 
A very good WIND-MILL, 
BUILT of good timber, by an excellent workman, and on the best con- 


16 The State Gazette of North-Carolina, August 27, 1789, p. 3, c. 3. 
17 State Gazette of North-Carolina, December 24, 1795, p. 4, c. 2. 

18 State Gazette of North-Carolina, August 17, 1793, p. 4, c. 3. 

18 State Gazette of North Carolina, June 1, 1793, p. 3, c. 3. 
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struction of any in the state, not yet three years old. My reason for offer- 
ing it for sale is the inconveniency of the place on which it stands for wind, 
being a kind of bay where it will not go with any lasting wind. Long cred- 
it will be given, and the terms of payment made easy. For further partic- 
ulars enquire of 

JOHN NORCOM. 


N. B. This mill may be moved at a small expence. Boulting cloths, 
all ready fixed, may be had with it. 


REPUBLICAN PRAYER* 
CHARLESTON, Sept. 8. 
REPUBLICAN PRAYER 


Our President, which art in office, illustrious be thy name; thy election 
come, our will be done, resign for none on earth, until thou art called to 
Heaven, vouchsafe to us our peaceful bread: but forget not the trespasses 
which British intolerence has trespassed against us, lead Jay into no more 
temptations, and deliver us from the evil we suffer under the British treaty, 
for in thee is vested constitutional power and glory. 

AMEN. 


A CALL FOR FIRE PROTECTION?! 
A CALL! 
To the FREEHOLDERS and others, the good Townsmen of EDENTON. 
Age dum fentis. 
Strike whilst the iron is hot. 


THIS is a common, yet an interesting proverb, full of prudence and pre- 
vention: In time, with circumspection to prevent a calimity is wisdom—in 
some instances, without this attention, the catastrophe is lamentation. 

The influence of fire? must always be dreaded. Its destructive effects 
may be greatly impeded by prevention, which science and machinery have 
prepared for our use. 

Our town is fabricated of wood; Bridgetown, of Barbadoes, Kingston, 
of Jamaica, Charleston, of South-Carolina, were of wood, have all near 
been totally destroyed by fire; the re-building with wood, have been in- 
hibited by Legislative acts. 

To presage or foretell the state or destruction of our homes, by fire, must 
hurt the feelings of every thinking person; yet the terror and apprehension 
of the danger, ought to induce all of us to act, to prevent, before it is too 
late. 

The transaction of last Saturday evening may be called forward—the 

20 State Gazette of North-Carolina, October 13, 1796, aS 2 

21 The State Gazette of North- Carolina, December 10, 1789" P. oe, .«; 2. 


22 For early fire companies in North Carolina, see Johnson’ s “Ante-Bellum Town in North Caro- 
lina,” The North Carolina Historical Review, Voi. V, No. 4, October, 1927, p. 381 
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fire of Mr. Butler’s ware-house; a large, useful, and expensive building, 
from mere chance escaped destruction. A perfect accidental circumstance 
saved his buildings. If the fire had not happily been prevented, the wind 
setting full on the town—dry wooden houses, the damage may be imagined, 
not computed. 

This ought to rouse, whilst we have power, all our active attentions in a 
business so truly interesting. 

Let us suppose the fire had not been discovered—the damage partial— 
the ware-house and all the other buildings on the wharf consumed—an in- 
dustrious, frugal, honest citizen reduced from opulent circumstances to 
penury and want—What breast would not have sympathized?—What 
mind would not have felt distress? The unfortunate, ruined sufferer, 
would have heard conversations of condolence and pity, the trite feelings 
of a momentary passion; this would only have augmented his sufferings, 
well knowing that pity is but one grade removed from contempt and 
despication. 

Let us then, my fellow-townsmen, by a judicious and sensible exertion 
of our powers, strive to fling the calamities of fire far distant from our 
habitations, by a well timed action and spirited perseverance. It is a fact, 
which may be related and depended on, the poorer inhabitants cannot bear 
a tax; it must be ingenuous, spirited, and patriotic efforts of the rich, and 
those who have property to protect. 

To accomplish so interesting and desirable a purpose, I presume to rec- 
ommend to the freeholders and others, the good inhabitants of Edenton, 
that a general meeting be called and convened on a certain day, and at a 
mentioned place, to converse in the above business, that all efforts in their 
power may be brought forth, that the dreadful influence of fire may, if 
possible, be obviated. This meeting, with minds disposed to the service of 
the town, may be productive of great utility, as many other interesting 
matters may undergo investigation, and may tend to the decorum, decency, 
and advancement of the town in general. 

Coming forward unbidden, may look something like a Busy Body, but it 
is to be hoped the goodness of the intention will be deemed an apology. 

EDENTONIENSIS. 
Dec. 8, 1789. 


OBITUARIES PRIOR TO 1800 
These obituary notices will be inserted from time to time cover- 
ing the period prior to and including the year 1800. They will be 
taken from the North Carolina newspapers now on file in the North 
Carolina Historical Commission. 


MRS ELIZABETH LEIGH AND DR. WALTER FERGUSON?* 
DIED) Last week at Tarborough, Mrs. ELIZABETH LEIGH, the 


°3 The State Gazette of North-Carolina, December 3, 1789, p. 3, c. 3. 
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amiable consort of Dr. Leigh. In this town,?* on Tuesday night last, much 
regretted Dr. WALTER FERGUSON, in the 58 year of his age. 


MRS. SARAH SKINNER*® 


DIED) On Saturday morning last, in the 23d year of her age, Mrs. 
SARAH SKINNER, wife of the Hon. John Skinner of Perquimans. 

She bore her last illness, and the sensible approach of her dissolution, 
with more than common fortitude and composure of mind:—And though 
she often expressed an earnest desire of mutually enjoying life with a ten- 
der companion and a lovely child, to a later period, yet she made her exit 
with that calmness and resignation that does honour to the Christian pro- 
fession. 

As in life she was beloved by her friends, and much esteemed by all 
who had the pleasure of an acquaintance with her, so in death she is la- 
mented by all—and most by those who knew her best. 


JACOB BLOUNT*® 
NEWBERN, August 20. 


DIED) On Monday the 17th instant, of a nervous fever, at his seat 
(Blount-Hall) Col. JACOB BLOUNT, aged 63 years—He was possessed 
of an affluent fortune, which he acquired by his own industry, in the early 
part of his life, and enjoyed in the latter, with ease and liberality; in either 
of which he never risked his good name, but on the contrary enhanced it— 
independent in his sentiments, and steady in his resolutions, he obeyed the 
impulse of his own mind—and by always doing that which appeared to 
him right, obtained the friendship of many, and the esteem and respect of 
all who knew him. It would be difficult to determine, whether his hospi- 
tality was the most general or liberal—at all times his doors were alike 
open to the poor and to the rich—the distressed, the weary, and the sick 
traveller, were sure to find a home at Blount Hall; and the face of honesty 
was the best recommendation there—in public life, he was the real patriot, 
in private, the uniform, steady, and sincere friend; he adjusted the dif- 
ferences in his neighbourhood, with justice and moderation, and contri- 
buted much to the order, peace, and happiness of it—he was candid, chear- 
ful, and social—seldom too grave for the young, or too gay for the old; 
the equality of his spirits bespoke the comforts of a quiet conscience, and 
agreeable to the idea of Mr. Pope, he was “The noblest work of God, an 
HONEST MAN.” 

24 This newspaper, The State Gazette of North-Carolina, was published at Edenton. 


2 The State Gazette of North-Carolina, August 6, 1789, p. 3, c. 3. 
2@ The State Gazette of North-Carolina, September 3, 1789, p. 3, c. 2. 
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A STATE MoveMENT IN RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT: THE Story OF NortTH CAROLINA’S 
First Errort To EsTaBLisH AN East AND West TruNK Line Ratrroap. By 
Cecil Kenneth Brown. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1928. Pp. xii, 300. $5.00.) 


Just a century ago Dr. Joseph Caldwell addressed to the people of 
North Carolina his proposal that a railroad be constructed from 
Beaufort on the coast to Raleigh, and thence westward via Lexington 
to the boundary line of Tennessee. Professor Brown, the author of 
the book under review, regards Caldwell as a “far-sighted prophet of 
progress” because of this plan “for gathering up the produce of the 
state and drawing it into a North Carolina port to the glory of all 
North Carolina.” But the far-sighted educator of 1828 was think- 
ing only of a railway with stringers of wood covered with straps of 
iron. In his opinion “iron railways for any considerable distance” 
would be too expensive for this country. What he had in mind was 
a railroad whose patrons would use horse power, supply their own 
vehicles, and pay toll. 

One hundred years have brought railway connection between the 
North Carolina coast and the West immeasurably superior to any- 
thing Dr. Caldwell conceived. But there is yet no flourishing North 
Carolina port serving as the terminus of a main artery of traffic 
through which the commodities of other sections and lands may flow 
in a full stream to the interior while in return the varied products of 
the West are brought down to the sea. The dream of the prophet 
for the glory of his State has not come true. 

Dr. Brown’s book makes clear the stern and discouraging realities 
of the situation. Only an irrepressible optimist can read this volume 
and still have faith that North Carolina will some day boast of one 
of the great ports of the country. The story is one of natural ob- 
stacles, local jealousies, inefficient or corrupt management, and op- 
posing transportation systems in combination to defeat the hopes 
that have been entertained by Caldwell, Morehead, and, more re- 
cently, by Morrison. 

In this study of some of the most important efforts of the State in 
railraod development, Professor Brown is painstaking and scholarly. 
His statements are supported by a wealth of citations from original 
sources. Successive chapters give in much detail the history of the 
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Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad, the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad, 
the North Carolina Railroad, the Atlantic and North Carolina Rail- 
road, and the Western North Carolina Railroad. In conclusion 
there is an illuminating analysis of the causes of failure of the 
project for a trunk line from the coast to Tennessee. 

Despite the long coast line, nature has not been generous to North 
Carolina in the matter of good harbors easy of access from the 
ocean. The coastal waters of the State are not suitable for boats of 
deep draught. Shifting sand bars obstruct the entrances to the 
sounds and harbors. Violent storms are frequent. The Cape Fear 
is the only important river with a good outlet, and Wilmington early 
decided to build north to a connection with the Virginia roads on the 
Roanoke. Beaufort, which was selected as the eastern terminus of 
the North Carolina trunk line, has a harbor far inferior to those of 
rival states of the Atlantic seaboard. 

The conflict of local and sectional interests was a serious obstacle 
to wise planning and economical construction. The North Caro- 
lina Railroad from Charlotte to Goldsboro was built along a route 
poorly adapted to make it a success as an east and west railroad. It 
might have been constructed by a direct route of approximately 105 
miles between Raleigh and Salisbury. But, as actually built, it was 
131 miles between these points by way of Hillsboro and Greensboro. 
Extending on to Charlotte, it provided a line from Greensboro to 
Charlotte which was admirably adapted to form part of a north 
and south railway. With the construction of the Danville Greens- 
boro line as a military necessity of the Confederacy and the build- 
ing of a railroad south from Charlotte, the final and logical result 
was the use of the line from Greensboro to Charlotte as part of a 
north and south system. 

Financially North Carolina’s policy of issuing state bonds in aid 
of railroad construction proved disastrous. Except in the case of 
the North Carolina Railroad, the State’s direct returns from railroad 
investments were most disappointing. The managements of the 
roads, Professor Brown believes, were in general honest until the re- 
construction period, but there was much waste and inefficiency. 
During reconstruction, fraud and corruption were rampant in the 
affairs of the Western North Carolina Railroad. The financial 
failure of the roads left the State to carry the burden of the princi- 
pal and interest on the railroad debt, whether honestly contracted or 
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tainted with fraud. In the impoverished condition of the State after 
the Civil War and reconstruction, this load of indebtedness with the 
accumulated interest was held to be insupportable. Finally the 
legislature scaled down most of the railroad debt in a radical fashion 
and completely repudiated the issues of the reconstruction period. 

Dr. Brown gives full information with regard to the frauds con- 
nected with the issue of state bonds for the Western North Carolina 
Railroad in 1868-9. He concludes that repudiation was ‘“‘a course 
which appears to have been justified by the circumstances, but the 
name of which has, nevertheless, an unpleasant sound.” He does not 
however, express an opinion regarding the forced scaling down of 
millions of other North Carolina bonds whose proceeds were honest- 
ly expended in railroad building. For instance, the owners of the 
six per cent bonds issued in aid of the Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railroad in 1856 and 1857 lost a large amount of unpaid interest and 
were compelled to accept four per cent thirty years bonds for only 
two-fifths of the principal. Here the question of moral obligation is 
far more difficult. 

As a scholarly contribution to the history of railroad development 
in North Carolina, Professor Brown’s book deserves high praise. 
But the carefulness of his research and the abundance of his ma- 
terial have led him to overload some of his chapters with details 
which might well have been omitted or relegated to appendixes. 
Pages bristle with facts and figures in a way to please a statistician 
or an accountant but likely to daunt a general reader. In giving 
close attention to certain of these chapters, one sometimes finds him- 
self in the position of a man who cannot see the woods in which he 
is walking because of the multitude of surrounding trees. But, in 
the end, the excellent general survey and appraisal of the trunk line 
project in Chapter XV gives the reader the broad view of the whole 
subject. 

The volume is provided with several helpful maps. When one 
turns from the vicinity map on page 111 to the state railroad map 
facing page 138, he finds that Morehead City and Beaufort seem to 
have exchanged locations. 

WitiiaM H. GLAsson. 


Duke University. 
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BoivaR EN LA ARGENTINA. By Eloy G. Gonzalez. (Caracas, Tip. Mercantil. 1924. 

Vol. I, Pp. 602. Bs. 12.) 

Those familiar with contemporary historical writing in Venezuela 
have been impressed by the notable output in that country of Boli- 
varian studies. Among these works, the studies of Dr. Gonzalez, 
the present secretary of the National Academy of History, are held 
in high esteem. His Dentro de la Cosiata (N. D. 1907?), on the se- 
cessionist movement in Venezuela of 1826, his La Racién del Boa 
(1908), on the financing of the army, and his Al Margen de la Epo- 
peya enjoy a wide reputation for acute, critical judgment and for 
high literary quality. Students of Bolivar and readers of Dr. Gon- 
zalez have welcomed this volume on Bolivar in Argentina, which was 
published ten years after original preparation. 

Simon Bolivar, South American patriot, liberator, and statesman, 
had while living his personal enemies and detractors, as well as his 
loyal friends and eulogists. So, too, did San Martin, Argentine 
general who fought in his own land, in Chile and in Pert. Such 
contemporaneous judgments between praise and blame, after due 
and proper evaluation, become source materials for the historians. 
Different are the censure and panegyrics of a later generation, 
especially those to which patriotism gives the character of national- 
ist propaganda. San Martin was by some made the hero of south- 
ern South America, a knightly warrior of little fear and no reproach; 
and by the same token Bolivar was to be the great man of northern 
South America—a man of unequalled talents and only human imper- 
fections. For purposes of controversy, one man was to be shown 
as greater than the other—in moral worth and character, in military 
genius, in statesmanship—a problem no more easily resolved than 
that of the rival claims of any other two men of distinction. It 
would not be too much to say that Bartolomé Mitre, one time presi- 
dent and sometime historian of Argentina, who in his works Historia 
de Belgrano y la independencia argentina (3 vols. 1876-7), and His- 
toria de San Martin y dela emancipacién sudamericana (4 vols. 
1889-90,), did more to stimulate and embitter this controversy than 
any one else. Since Mitre’s day, the conflict of opinion has gone 
merrily on, and this work is a contribution to it. 

Dr. Gonzalez carries the war into the enemy camp, with skill and 
vigor. Like J. Francisco V. Silva (Argentine historian), whom he 
quotes with approval, he finds that the history of Argentina has been 
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written in the interest of Buenos Aires. This “parochially”’ inter- 
preted history, it is claimed, belittles all the men who opposed the 
success or endangered the fame of Belgrano and San Martin. This 
Buenos Aires version of history is re-interpreted, and such depreci- 
ated persons as Pueyrredon, Artigas, Francia, the provincial caudil- 
los, and many others are represented as having had merits unrecog- 
nized—at least, unacknowledged—by the Mitre school. The author 
is especially insistent upon the giving of credit for “Americanizing” 
(more accurately, the “South-Americanizing”’) of the war for inde- 
pendence to Bolivar and Pueyrredon, rather than to Rivadavia, San 
Martin, and Belgrano. Mitre is charged with extravagance and in- 
consistency, with purposeful falsification of some documents and the 
omission of others,—in fine, with improvising history. If he were 
alive today, all this would warm the heart of that doughty Argentine 
philosopher, Juan Bautista Alberdi, who in other days wrote, said, 
and thought worse things of Mitre. 

Aside from the controversy, this volume is of importance for those 
interested in the irternational and continental aspects of the great 
struggle for indevendence in South America. 

W. W. Pierson, Jr. 
University of North Carolina. 





THE TRAINING OF AN AMERICAN: THE Eartier LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. 
Pace. By Burton J. Hendrick. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1928. Pp. 444. $5.) 

Readers of Mr. Hendrick’s previous work will recall that he com- 
pressed into a mere sketch his account of Walter H. Page’s fifty- 
eight years in America. This because the materials dealing with 
Page’s ambassadorship were of such transcendent interest and were 
so abundant. Now Mr. Hendrick has returned to Page’s American 
career and has done that part of the man’s life full and signal justice. 
“The Training of an American,” therefore, completes one of the 
greatest of American biographies. While last in date of publication, 
it may be counted in logical order the first of the complete set. 

Revisionists historians, I believe, have thoroughly demolished 
Page’s interpretation of the war—that is, that the war was a con- 
flict between autocracy and democracy, with Germany the sole 
aggressor. As a consequence, future generations may not quite ac- 
cept Mr. Hendrick’s estimate of Page as a messianic ambassador. 
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The best that can be said of Page’s course, it seems to me, is that if 
he were right in trying to draw America willy-nilly into the war, he 
was right in spite of his uncritical acceptance of the British point of 
view rather than because of it. Page indeed is no more of an 
authority on war guilt today than Pope Urban VIII is an authority 
on Copernican astronomy. 

But whatever history may say of Page’s diplomacy, there can be 
no doubt that Page was a man of rare largeness of mind and heart, 
a correspondent of singular charm, a publisher who left his imprint 
plain upon the literary life of his time, and an editor whose work 
rose to the dignity of statesmanship. 

In “The Training of an American” we have the evolution of Wal- 
ter H. Page traced from a bookish lad on a Wake County farm into 
the most dynamic editor of his time. If one had to name the single 
trait of Page’s character which contributed most to this evolution, 
one would say that Page possessed an unusaul capacity for mental 
growth. Somehow he escaped being warped by that Confederate 
“complex” which affected the minds of so many Southern youths in 
the sixties and seventies. At Randolph-Macon College, where he 
went as a candidate for holy orders, he sloughed off his fundamen- 
talism. Here he became an enthusiastic disciple of the educational 
gospel of Thomas Jefferson, and henceforth dreamed dreams of sav- 
ing his beloved South not from the Metho-Baptist Devil but from so- 
cial and intellectual decadence. Here, too, under the inspiration of 
Thomas Randolph Price, he learned to love not only English litera- 
ture but the very land of England itself, thus laying the foundation 
for his future belief in the importance of Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion. At the new John Hopkins University, where he spent two 
years under Gildersleeve in Greek, Page showed all the vigor of in- 
tellect demanded of a classical scholar, and indeed rather more than 
enough. For he soon found that his ardent temperament could nev- 
er be satisfied with the life of a Browning’s Grammarian while there 
was so much great work waiting to be done in the contemporary 
world. 

Back to North Carolina, then, Page came, full of youthful enthus- 
iasm, determined to rouse the State from her intellectual apathy. 
But, alas, the old State had no desire to be aroused. The average 
North Carolinian seemed utterly without intellectual curiosity. If 
now and then some local personage made pretension to scholarship, 
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he was usually a walking sarcophagus of dead ideas. Demagogues, 
ex-Confederates, and Fundamentalist dervishes seemed to possess 
the land. The State was indeed safe for orthodoxy. The Bible was 
regarded by the mases as a safe textbook of natural knowledge, ab- 
solutely infallible from “kiver to kiver.”” The marine exploits of 
Jonah, the nautical achievements of Noah, the ventriloquistic 
accomplishments of Balaam’s ass, aroused no philosophic doubts. 
The State was generally understood to be too poor to educate its chil- 
dren, and besides nobody seemed to care much for education for 
the masses, anyhow. Against such a stone-wall of apathy, poverty 
and ignorance, young Page was about as effective as Don Quixote 
against the windmill. Probably the brightest young man in the 
State, certainly the best educated, he couldn’t even land a job. Un- 
daunted, however, he secured work in Missouri, married the lady of 
his choice, and soon rose from cub reporter to successful editor. 
Then in 1883 at twenty-eight, he returned to Raleigh, purchased the 
moribund “Chronicle,” transformed it into a dynamic daily, preach- 
ed culture and progress to the Native for a season, and made some- 
what of a stir. But it was a losing fight financially, and Page was 
forced to retreat above the Potomac. 

How Page worked on the New York “World,” how he was called 
to the “Forum,” how he resuscitated that magazine from the brink 
of a journalistic grave, how he brought it to the foremost position 
among American reviews, how he performed a similar service for the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” how he left the “Atlantic” to assist in founding 
the “World’s Work” and the firm of Doubleday-Page, how he main- 
tained his interest in Southern problems and worked on various 
boards and commissions for the advancement of life in the South, 
how before his death he was beginning to be recognized in the South 
as an authentic prophet ,—all these things are told by Mr. Hendrick 
in most entertaining fashion. 

In conclusion, let me say that “The Training of an American” is, 
apart from its broader values, a book of special interest to North 
Carolinians. To tell the story of Page’s Southern career and inter- 
ests, it was necessary for Mr. Hendrick to blend with his biographi- 
cal data much descriptive and interpretative matter dealing with so- 
cial conditions in this State twenty-five, thirty, and forty years ago, 
and this he has done with insight and understanding. These so- 
ciological sidelights, forming as they do a sort of composite picture 
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of the time when North Carolina was one of the most backward 
states in the Union, make a devastating exhibit. Mr. Hendrick ex- 
plains, of course, that times have changed, that North Carolina is 
now one of the really progressive states of the Union. Well, times 
have changed. If the dead hand of the past still lies altogether too 
heavy on the State’s intellectual life (and it does! ), one may at least 
thank God that a college professor may now call Booker T. Wash- 
ington a great man without danger of losing his job, that no North 
Carolina editor would now smell a Yankee scheme to slander the 
State behind the discovery of a parasitic plague, and that even a 
preacher possessed of tact, courage, intelligence, and honesty might 
deny the historicity of the Garden of Eden without being kicked out 
of his church. 
CHARLES LEE SNIDER. 


Denton, N. C. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of 
the State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina 
Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates of any of these pub- 
lications is requested to send them to A. R. Newsome, Secretary 
of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The 
supply thus accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North 
Carolina history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and 
students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


The forty-third annual meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation was held at the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis, December 
28-31, 1928. From the University of North Carolina, Professor J. 
G. deR. Hamilton and Wallace E. Caldwell read papers before the 
sessions devoted to Southern and Ancient history respectively. Pro- 
fessor Hamilton was elected to membership on the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Association. From Duke University, Associate Professor 
R. H. Shryock, who holds the Albert J. Beveridge Fellowship, read 
a paper on the “Origin and Significance of the Public Health 
Movement in the United States’; Professor J. Fred Rippy was 
elected chairman of the Hispanic-American section; and Associate 
Professor E. M. Carroll was appointed on a committee to draft the 
constitution for the European history section. A. R. Newsome 
Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, was 
elected chairman of the Conference of Historical Societies of the 
Association. Other members in attendance from North Caro- 
lina were: Professor W. C. Jackson, of the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women; Professor W. T. Laprade and W. K. Boyd, of 
Duke University; Professor W. W. Pierson, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; and Mr. W. T. Couch, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. The Association voted to 
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hold its next annual meeting in Durham and Chapel Hill, on 
the invitation of Duke University and the University of North 
Carolina. 


On January 23, Mr. E. C. McLean was elected president of the 
Greensboro Historical Museum Society. The Society sponsored an 
exhibit of etchings and block prints at the O. Henry Hotel in 
January. 


On December 9, announcement was made of the election of Mr. 
Daniel E. Hudgins, Jr., of the University, as Rhodes Scholar from 
North Carolina. The appointment is for two years, beginning in 
October, 1929, with a stipend of £400 per year. 


Professor H. C. Mitchell, of the University of Maine, and Profes- 
sors J. G. deR. Hamilton, W. W. Pierson, Jr., and E. J. Woodhouse, 
of the regular faculty, will comprise the history faculty of the first 
term of the University of North Carolina summer school. In- 
struction in history during the second term will be in charge of 
Professors Hamilton and Pierson and Professor James A. Robertson 
of John B. Stetson University. 


The Alexander Martin chapter, D. A. R., of High Point, un- 
veiled a marker on the Guilford Battle Ground, February 23, to Mrs. 
Martha Bell, a Revolutionary character of Randolph County. Mrs. 
R. K. Stewart and Mrs. J. S. Welborn, chapter regent and historian 
respectively, were in charge of the exercises. State Regent Mrs. 
Charles R. Whitaker presented the marker to Mr. E. E. Menden- 
hall, president of the Committee of Guilford Court House Na- 
tional Military Park. The address was made by A. R. Newsome, 
Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission. 


The Franklin County Literary and Historical Association, of 
which Mrs. B. T. Holden is president, celebrated the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of the creation of the county, on February 12 at 
Louisburg, by an historical pageant written by Mrs. J. E. Malone. 
Hon. Thomas M. Pittman of Henderson, chairman of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, delivered the historical address. 
The committee in charge of the exercises consisted of Mrs. B. T. 
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Holden, chairman; Mrs. W. E. White, Mrs. M. C. Pleasants, Mrs. 
J. E. Malone, Jr., and Dr. H. H. Johnson. Dr. D. T. Smithwick 
is historian of Franklin County. 


The chief accessions to the manuscript collections of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission during the months of December, 
1928-February, 1929, were: 13 letters of George E. Badger, 1857- 
1860; 46 volumes of Beaufort County records; 857 Edgecombe 
County wills; 256 Robeson County wills; 11 pieces of Iredell MSS.; 
a 66-page pamphlet, “‘A letter to a member of the General Assembly 
of North Carolina on the Navigation of the Roanoke and its 
Branches,” by a citizen of Pittsylvania (Richmond, 1811); 80 
pages of copies of North Carolina items from 18th century New 
England newspapers. 


On February 12, the Warren County Historical Society celebrated 
the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the creation of the county. 
Dr. William W. Taylor of Warrenton delivered an historical ad- 
dress. Miss Mabel Davis of Warrenton is county historian. 
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